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3  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN 
135  WEST  FOURTEENTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Be  a  Photographic  Wizard 

Y ou  can  surprise  and  please 
your  friends  if  you  use 

Enlarging  Cyko 

They  remember  the  little  2^x3^  Ansco  Vest 
Pocket  Camera  with  which  you  snapped  them  while 
camping  out,  and  lo  and  behold,  a  few  days  later  they 
are  confronted  with  an  almost  life  size  professional 
picture.  This  is  done  by  enlarging  the  small  film  on 

ENLARGING  CYKO. 


This  paper  enables  you  to  print  large  pictures  from 
your  small  films,  as  sharp,  clear  and  artistic  as  if  made 
with  a  large  professional  camera. 

Do  not  confound  bromide  enlargements  with  Cyko 
enlargements — they  are  two  different  things. 

Ansco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Time, 
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Ansco  Film 

The  article  and  invention  for  which 
many  millions  were  paid  as  a  result  o  f  the 
decision  handed  down  by  Judge  Hazel,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  Buffalo, 
which  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


The  Ansco  non- curling  color  value  film  costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  film. 

Be  sure  to  load  your  camera  with  the  original,  gen¬ 
uine  and  perfect  film. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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OUR  COMBINA  TION  OFFER 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photography  in  Old  England  -  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  -  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1.50 

$4.00  • 

Both  for  ...  .  -  $3.50 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  -  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1.50 

$430 

Both  for  -  $3.50 


Photography  -  -  -  -  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 


Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  --  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$330 

Both  for  .  $3.00 


Saturday  with  My  Camera  ....  By  Stanley  E.  Johnson 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $1.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1.50 

$3.00 

Both  for  -  -  -  $2.50 


Sunlight  and  Shadow . By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  -  -  -  -  --  --  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$4.00 

Both  for  ------  $2.50 


Photographic  Amusements  -  By  W.  E.  Woodbury 

Retail  Price  -  -  -  -  -  $  |  .00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$2.50 

Both  for  ------  $1.50 


Album 

With  a  Year's 

Retail  Price 

Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

”  ALBUM, 

No.  1 

$1.00 

$2.00 

ii 

ii 

ii 

No.  2 

1.20 

$2.20 

ii 

ii 

ii 

No.  3 

1.60 

$2.60 

a 

a 

No.  4 

2.40 

$3.40 

a 

a 

a 

No.  5 

2.80 

$3.80 

Any  of  these  Books 

or  Albums 

will  make  an 

acceptable  gift  to 

anyone  interested 

in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  AMERICAN 
ANNUAL  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

1915 

29  th  Edition 

THE  most  interesting  and  the  most 
beautifully  illustrated  photographic 
annual  in  the  world. 

With  over  200  illustrations  selected  from 
the  best  American  and  European  work  of 
the  year. 

32  FULL  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOR 
A  beautiful  photographic  print  as  a  frontispiece 


PAPER  EDITION,  $0.75  CLOTH  EDITION,  $1.25 

Postage  extra  according  to  zone  (zones  given  below) 

Postage:  — 1st  zone,  1  to  50  miles,  6c.;  2nd  zone,  50  to 
150  miles,  6c.;  3rd  zone,  150  to  300  miles,  8c.;  4th  zone, 
300  to  600  miles,  11c.;  5th  zone,  600  to  1000  miles,  14c.; 
6th  zone,  1000  to  14u0  miles,  17c.;  7th  zone,  1400  to  1800 
miles,  21c.;  8th  zone,  all  over  1800  miles,  24c. 


THE  BRITISH 
JOURNAL 
PHOTO  ALMANAC 

1915 

FOR  53  years  the  British  Photo  Almanac  has  been 
the  most  widely  read  book  on  photography,  not 
only  throughout  the  British  Empire,  but  over 
the  entire  globe.  The  1915  edition  will  be  30,000,  and 
will  contain  many  new  and  valuable  features.  It 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  February  1915. 

Send  Your  Orders  Now 


PAPER  EDITION,  $0.50  CLOTH  EDITION,  $1.00 


Postage  extra  according  to  zone  (zone  rates  given  below) 

Paper  Edition  Postage: — 1st  zone,  1  to  50  miles,  6c.; 
2nd  zone,  50  to  150  miles,  7c.;  3rd  zone,  150  to  300  miles, 
10c.;  4th  zone,  300  to  600  miles,  15c.;  5th  zone,  60n  to  1000 
miles,  20c  ;  6th  zone,  1000  to  1400  miles,  25c.;  7th  zone, 
1400  to  1800  miles,  31c.;  8th  zone,  all  over  1800  miles,  86c. 
Cloth  Edition  Postage: -1st  zone,  1  to  50  miles,  7c.; 
2nd  zone,  50  to  150  miles,  8c.;  3rd  zone,  150  to  3l0  miles, 
12c.;  4th  zone,  300  to  600  miles,  19c.;  5th  zone,  600  to  1000 
miles,  i6c.,  6th  zone,  1000  to  1400  miles,  3'lc.;  7th  zone, 
1400  to  1800  miles,  41c.;  8th  zone  all  over  1800  miles,  48c. 


T AGENTS:  GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  St.,  New  York 

Send  for  our  New  Postpaid  Mail-Order  Cash  Catalogue. 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  Chicago 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office.  271  Ninth  Street.  Factory.  240-244  Eighth  St..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Help  Others  by 

Helping  Yourself 

«.  For  a  limited  period,  we  will  send  The  Photographic 
Times  together  with  a  copy  of  Photographic  Amusements 
FREE  to  anyone  who  will  send  us  Five  (5)  New  Yearly 
Subscriptions  at  the  regular  yearly  subscription  rate  .  of 
$1.50.  We  will  also  send  to  each  one  of  the  five  new  sub¬ 
scribers  a  copy  of  Photographic  Amusements  FREE. 
The  regular  price  of  Photographic  Amusements  is  $1.00. 

C,  In  order  to  assist  you  in  securing  new  subscriptions, we 
are  willing  to  send  specimen  numbers  to  any  names  you 
may  send  us  for  that  purpose,  including  also  descriptive 
circulars  of  our  combination  offers,  The  Photographic 
Times  Print  Competition,  and  other  descriptive  matter. 

C,  We  are  putting  so  much  energy  and  money  into  our 
magazine  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  possible  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers,  that  we  feel  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography.  In  order  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  our 
present  subscribers  and  readers,  and  we  therefore  make  you 
the  above  offer  as  an  inducement  for  your  friendly  assistance. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  COMPOSITION 

By  SADAKICHl  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLA  N) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings 

and  Original  Photographs 


Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects-  He  is 
an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions, 
therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful. 
This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann  includes  the  chapters  on  Landscape 
and  Figure  Composition  which  appeared  in  “The  Photographic  Times,’  with  all 
the  original  illustrations.  The  articles  themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for 
re-publication  in  book  form,  with  new  matter  added.  The  following  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book. 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Different  Principles  of  Representation 
The  Point  of  Interest  Backgound  Arrangements 

Line  Combinations  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

A  Method  of  Spotting  One-Figure  Composition 

The  Placing  of  Figures  Two-Figure  Composition 

Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  book-  OO 
sellers,  etc.  Price,  in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

Wilson’s 

Photographic 

Magazine 

H  as  been  the  best  helper  for  the  worker  in 
photography,  and  will  surpass  its  own  rec- 
in  1915.  In  no  other  Magazine  can  you 
find  so  much  useful  original  information  by 
writers  distinguished  in  their  line,  so  much 
bright  reading  or  so  many  helpful  examples 
of  practical  work.  Send  one  dollar  for  six 
months  and  get  the  large  January  number. 

Published  Monthly  with  Illustrations 

Three  Dollars  per  year  in  advance.  Sample  Copy,  Ten  Cents 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 

A.  BROTHERS-A  Manual  of  Photography 

Contents. — Part  I,  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara- 
!  tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  Cfi 

plates,  385  pages,  8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON — The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents. — How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 

63  illustrations,  345,  pages,  <£  1  CA 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net,  *P*«*J” 

W.  WALLINGTON  Chats  on  Photography  fc'lStajS 

Contents. — An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
theCamera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

Illustrated,  182  pages,  <t1  OC 
12mo  Cloth,  net,  *P**“*^ 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  oi  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 
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F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

_^lpaper  .  . 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones:  j  }  beekman  flew  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 

“SAXON  BOND" 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND" 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND” 
“NEW  YORK  BOND" 


“CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN” 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 
“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN* 


"WALL  STREET  LINEN” 

“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND” 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A)  BOND* 
“CITY  BOND” 


I 

•i 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal’*  Linen  Ledger 


»• 

I 


I 
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The  American  Photographer  and  Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Pictorial  and  Scientific  Photography 
Edited  by  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS  WILSON  I.  ADAMS,  Associate  Editor 
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What  Was  That? — Cover  Design . E.  D.  Leppert 
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With  Seventeen  Illustrations  . 

Low  Tide  in  the  Estuary — Illustration . A.  M.  Clay 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year,  payable  in  advance.  Foreign  Postage  50  Cents,  Canadian 
Postage  25  Cents.  Single  copies  15  cents.  Subscriptions  to  the  Photographic  limes  received  by  all  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic  materials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  also  the  American  News  Co.  and  all  its  branches. 
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LANTLRN  SLIDE,  MAKING 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS. 

With  One  Pen  Drawing. 

WHILE  we  hear  rather  less  now  about  lantern  slides  than  was  once  the 
case — owing  no  doubt  to  the  popularity  of  the  “Movies,”  and  improved 
forms  of  reflecting  projectors — the  beauty  of  a  well  made  slide  is 
just  as  great  as  ever,  and  considering  what  attractive  form  of  home  entertain¬ 
ment  is  possible  with  a  good  collection  of  original  work  to  select  from,  it  seems 
that  more  amateurs  should  take  an  interest  in  making  them. 

Both  methods  and  apparatus  have  been  greatily  simplified  within  a  few 
years,  and  the  cost  of  a  satisfactory  lantern  reduced  as  well.  Excellent  pro¬ 
jection  apparatus  for  either  oil,  acetylene  gas,  or  fitted  with  efficient  mazda 
bulbs,  and  capable  of  giving  a  bright  picture  from  six  to  eight  feet  on  the  screen, 
are  advertised  by  several  reliable  makers  at  prices  from  about  $20.00  and  up. 
In  some  of  the  slightly  higher  priced  grades  a  combination  of  several  features 
are  offered,  such  as  an  opaque  projector  and  regular  lantern  in  one,  or  attach¬ 
ments  for  converting  into  a  complete  bromide  enlarging  apparatus  for  any  nega¬ 
tives  of  suitable  size  for  the  condensors  to  illuminate — a  practical  feature  for 
users  of  small  cameras.  If  unnecessary  waste  is  avoided,  finished  slides  can  be 
produced  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  60  to  70  cents  per  dozen  for  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  plates,  blank  “cover  glass,”  mats  and  binding- 

Many  of  the  popular  pocket  cameras  furnish  negatives  of  suitable  size  for 
contact  printing,  which  is  practically  as  simple  as  making  positives  upon  develop- 
ing-paper ;  while  the  production  of  slides  in  the  camera  from  larger  negatives 
is  no  more  difficult  than  enlarging — in  fact  the  principle  is  much  the  same,  only 
in  making  a  slide  we  focus  for  a  smaller  instead  of  a  larger  image  from  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  in  some  kinds  of  enlarging  apparatus  this  can  be  done,  so  when  that  is 
the  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  kit  in  the  holder  that  will  take  a  lantern  plate 
to  adapt  it  for  this  purpose.  Almost  any  camera  (except  a  fixed-focus  box) 
can  be  employed,  however,  as  explained  later. 
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In  mentioning  certain  details  in  the  technical  notes  which  follow  I  am 
assuming  that  some  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  any  portion  of  the  work. 

To  start  with  then,  the  standard  American  size  for  slides  is  7>lA  x  4  inches, 
but  the  actual  measurement  of  the  picture  is  kept  within  2^x3,  because  this 
is  the  largest  rectangle  which  can  be  illuminated  by  the  condensors  commonly 
used,  these  being  of  4  or  qjA  inch  diameter.  While  it  is  much  better,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  to  vary  the  proportion  of  the  mat  opening  to  suit  the  subject, 
it  is  well  to  keep  the  size  uniform  in  one  direction,  say  3  inches  in  length  for 
an  oblong,  and  2)4  in  height  for  a  vertical  composition,  regardless  of  how  much 
it  varies  in  the  other  direction. 

The  leading  supply  houses  furnish  a  variety  of  good  plates  for  the  purpose, 
but  these  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — one  a  very  slow  grade, 
similar  in  speed  and  manipulation  to  “Gaslight”  papers,  and  like  them  intended 
mainly  for  contact  printing,  and  another  considerably  faster  (more  like  bromide 
paper),  and  on  this  account  generally  preferred  when  slides  are  made  in  the 
camera.  In  general  the  slow  grade  tend  to  give  more  contrast  than  the  others, 
so  the  worker  who  takes  advantage  of  this  fact  can  exercise  considerable  control 
over  the  result  obtained  from  either  a  hard  or  soft  negative. 

As  a  substitute  for  plates  Velox  Lantern-Slide  Film  (similar  in  speed  and 
manipulation  to  the  paper  of  the  same  name)  is  available  for  the  worker  who 
prefers  slides  of  the  least  possible  bulk  with  freedom  from  possibility  of  break¬ 
age.  These  are  mounted  a  little  differently  from  those  on  glass  plates,  special 
“Frames”  for  the  purpose  being  supplied  by  the  makers,  but  the  total  cost  is 
about  the  same  whichever  kind  are  used.  All  can  be  safely  handled  in  orange  or 
bright  ruby  light. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  technical  requirements  of  the  negatives  used, 
but  the  main  thing  is  good  tone  gradation,  with  soft  transparent  shadows,  and 
fairly  sharp  definition,  the  degree  depending  somewhat  upon  the  size  to  be 
projected,  and  personal  taste,  but  of  course  much  diffusion  would  not  prove 
desirable  when  one  considers  how  much  they  are  magnified  on  the  screen.  Any 
mechanical  defects,  like  scratches  or  pin  holes,  should  be  carefully  spotted 
before  printing,  but  once  more  I  would  insist  upon  the  importance  of  getting 
good  tonal  gradation  in  the  slide.  The  “soot  and  whitewash”  effect  has  more 
than  once  been  noted  as  a  failing  of  many  of  our  slide  makers,  and  there  is 
really  no  excuse  for  it,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  quality  of  a  good  nega¬ 
tive  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  transparency  in  even  greater  perfection 
than  is  possible  with  a  paper  print-  The  combination  of  both  softness  and 
brilliancy  which  can  be  shown  in  a  first-class  slide  is  particularly  notable  when 
the  subject  happens  to  be  a  snow  scene  or  surf  view. 

Now  for  their  production.  For  contact  printing  it  is  best  to  use  a  4x5 
frame  fitted  with  plain  glass,  the  extra  size  allowing  one  to  center  any  desired 
part  of  the  negative  on  the  slide.  If  glass  negatives  are  to  be  printed,  take  a 
piece  of  thin  cardboard  the  same  size  as  inside  measurement  of  frame  and  cut  an 
opening  to  fit  the  negative,  so  when  both  are  in  place  the  latter  will  not  slip 
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about.  Next  take  a  paper  mat  the  size  of  lantern  plate,  and  cut  another  opening 
a  trifle  larger  than  it  is  intended  the  finished  picture  shall  be.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  several  of  these  with  different  shaped  cut-outs,  the  object  being  to  enable 
one  to  quickly  center  the  picture  as  it  is  wanted  when  finished.  When  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  desired  is  located,  lay  a  transparency  plate  face  down  upon  the  mat 
in  such  position  that  the  outside  edges  of  each  will  coincide,  and  clamp  back  of 
printing  frame. 

Almost  any  form  of  artificial  light  will  do,  but  perhaps  the  most  uniform 
and  convenient  is  either  a  16  c.p.  electric,  or  flat  wick  kerosene  lamp,  placed 
in  a  ventilated  box  provided  with  a  door  to  open  for  exposing.  By  adding  a 
pane  of  orange  glass  it  will  also  serve  to  develop  by. 

If  slow  grade  of  plates  are  used  the  printing-frame  may  be  placed  at 
6  or  8  inches  from  the  light,  but  with  the  faster  ones  24  inches  is  better. 

The  length  of  exposure  cannot  be  indicated  off-hand,  as  it  depends  upon 
strength  of  light,  distance  from  light,  grade  of  plate,  opacity  of  negative — so 
must  be  learned  by  trial.  By  keeping  the  first  three  factors  uniform  as  much  as 
possible  the  matter  becomes  simplified.  One  method  can  be  adopted,  however, 
which  will  save  much  waste  caused  by  guesswork,  and  this  is  to  select  some 
standard  brand  of  developing  paper,  and  expose  under  identical  conditions  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  one  plate  in  a  series  of  steps  (say  from  5  seconds  up)  by 
covering  the  face  of  frame  with  a  card,  and  moving  this  about  half  an  inch 
each  time.  Upon  development  the  comparative  speed  of  the  plate  and  paper  is 
determined,  and  once  this  is  known  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  trial  strip  of  the 
same  paper  with  any  negative  to  fix  the  time  required  for  the  lantern  plate. 
Supposing  for  example  the  trial  showed  the  paper  to  be  three-fourths  the 
speed  of  the  plate,  and  a  test  exposure  upon  a  strip  of  paper  of  32  seconds 
proved  correct  with  a  certain  negative,  one  would  then  give  the  plate  24  seconds, 
with  like  results. 
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Aside  from  the  formulas  which  accompany  every  package  of  plates,  prac¬ 
tically  any  developer  suitable  for  bromide  or  gaslight  paper  will  serve  for 
slides.  One  of  the  stand-bys  with  many  workers,  however,  is  hydrochinon, 
and  it  is  especially  good  for  the  more  rapid  plates,  as  it  gives  a  good  clean 
deposit  free  from  fog  in  the  high-lights.  A  reliable  formula  is  prepared  as 


follows : 

Water .  4  ozs. 

Hydrochinon . 15  grs- 

Sodium  Sulphite,  dry . 60 

Potass.  Meta-bisulphite . 15 

Potass.  Carbonate . 60 


When  printing  very  soft  negatives,  or  it  is  desired  for  any  other  reason  to 
secure  additional  contrast,  from  5  to  10  drops  of  a  10%  solution  of  bromide  may 
be  added  to  each  ounce  of  whatever  developer  is  used. 

The  tone  of  a  side  can  be  varied  to  some  extent  by  altering  the  exposure 
and  amount  of  bromide  used,  a  pure  black  being  obtained  when  just  enough 
exposure  is  given  to  secure  detail  in  the  high-lights,  followed  by  full  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  warmer  tone  by  increasing  exposure  considerably  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal,  then  using  an  extra  amount  of  bromide  in  the  developer  to  prevent  flatness 
and  fog. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  uncertainty  with  beginners  to  determine  when  a 
slide  has  attained  just  the  right  strength  in  the  developer,  and  allow  for  the 
apparent  loss  in  the  fixing-bath,  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  milky  unexposed 
silver,  but  there  are  several  ways  of  assistance  in  securing  the  desired  end.  One 
is  to  keep  at  hand  a  finished  slide  known  to  be  satisfactory.  By  comparing  one 
just  fixed  with  this  (holding  both  up  to  a  sheet  of  ground-glass  placed  before 
the  light,)  the  photographer  can  easily  tell  whether  the  rest  will  need  more  or 
less  development,  and  with  a  little  thought  about  the  general  tonal  quality  of 
each  subject,  this  plan  is  helpful  even  though  every  exposure  is  from  a  different 
negative.  Another  excellent  plan  for  pictorial  workers,  recommended  some 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  best  amateur  slide  makers,  is  to  slightly  over-develop, 
to  insure  sufficient  density,  then  immediately  after  fixing  clear  with  Farmer’s 
reducer  until  just  the  right  effect  is  secured.  The  reducer  is  prepared  by  adding 
a  few  drops  of  saturated  solution  of  potass,  ferricyanide  to  sufficient  plain 
hypo  (about  1  to  10)  to  cover  the  slide  when  laid  in  a  clean  dish;  mixing  just 
before  use.  As  it  is  easy  to  follow  its  action  in  daylight  or  bright  artificial  light 
the  results  should  be  certain.  I  may  say  now,  however,  that  a  good  slide  will 
show  very  little  clear  glass  when  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  only  the 
highest  lights  being  so  represented,  while  the  rest  is  composed  of  delicate  greda- 
tions  up  to  the  deep  shadows,  which  are  translucent  enough  for  the  lantern 
illuminant  to  penetrate  and  bring  out  the  details  in  the  projected  image. 

When  the  subject  matter  desired  covers  more  space  on  the  negative  than 
will  come  within  the  limits  of  the  mat  opening,  recourse  must  be  had  to  printing 
a  reduced  image  in  the  camera. 
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The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  one’s  own  camera  may  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  A  board  about  four  feet  long  is  fitted  with  ledges  on  each  side, 
for  the  camera  to  slide  between,  and  at  one  end  is  mounted  (parallel  with  the 
front  of  camera)  a  frame  containing  an  opening  the  size  of  negative.  By 
tacking  on  grooved  strips  in  which  the  negative  can  slide  horizontally  it  is 
possible,  by  using  the  rising  and  falling  lens  front  for  vertical  adjustment,  to 
select  and  center  any  part  of  negative.  While  an  ordinary  plate  camera  is 
supposed  to  be  available,  it  is  possible  to  employ  even  a  folding  film  camera,  if 
fitted  with  plate  attachment.  If  the  bellows  extension  does  not  prove  sufficient 
for  focusing  at  such  close  range  the  use  of  a  supplementary  “wide-angle”  or 
“copying”  attachment  over  the  regular  lens  will  solve  the  problem. 

Kits  for  holding  lantern  plates  in  larger  sized  holders  are  obtainable  from 
most  dealers,  or  an  ingenious  amateur  can  evolve  some  which  will  answer  the 
purpose,  while  for  occasional  work  the  plates  could  be  kept  in  position  by 
attaching  with  a  dab  of  mucilage  at  either  end  to  a  piece  of  cardboard  large 
enough  to  fit  the  holder. 

For  use,  the  outfit  is  set  up  facing  a  well  lighted  window.  If  an  un¬ 
obstructed  view  of  the  sky  is  seen  on  the  ground-glass  of  camera  the  illumina¬ 
tion  should  be  sufficiently  uniform,  but  where  such  a  prospect  is  not  available 
the  light  may  be  evenly  diffused  by  placing  a  sheet  of  fine  ground-glass,  or 
white  muslin,  stretched  smoothly  on  a  frame,  a  few  inches  from  the  negative. 
If  there  are  other  windows  in  the  room,  the  shades  should  be  drawn,  or  a  dark 
cloth  supported  by  sticks  used  to  keep  out  superfluous  light  between  lens  and 
negative,  for  while  a  little  diffused  light  will  do  no  harm,  much  of  it  falling  upon 
the  face  of  negative  would  lessen  the  brilliancy  of  the  slide. 

Focus  carefully,  and  stop  down  the  lens  until  the  image  appears  as  sharp 
as  that  of  the  negative.  It  is  best  to  use  a  pocket  magnifier,  rather  than  trust 
the  unaided  eye  for  this  work. 

As  in  contact  printing,  exposures  vary  widely,  but  the  same  method  sug¬ 
gested  for  obtaining  the  time  can  be  used.  As  a  starting  point,  however,  I 
would  suggest  that  such  transparency  plates  as  the  Carbutt  or  Eastman  (not  the 
Velox  film)  would  under  average  conditions  need  about  20  to  30  seconds  with 
lens  stopped  down  to  F.  22. 

Careful  finishing,  such  as  clean  cut  mats  and  careful  touching  up  of  little 
defects  which  occasionally  make  their  appearance,  adds  much  the  general 
effect  of  the  finished  result. 

The  final  stage  of  the  work  after  a  slide  is  washed  and  thoroughly  dry  is  to 
lay  a  mat  upon  it,  over  this  place  a  well  polished  cover-glass,  and  bind  the  whole, 
as  in  passepartout  work,  finally  attaching  a  small  gummed  “spot”  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  face  as  a  guide  to  correct  position  when  passing  through 
the  lantern. 
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AN  OLD  TOPIC  ONCEL  MORL 

A  Discussion  of  Tonal  Qualities 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations 

THERE  is  a  tendency  of  late  among  some  photographers  to  get  away 
from  the  tonal  craze  or  at  least  not  to  make  it  the  sole  end  and  aim  of 
their  work.  They  are  in  the  minority  and  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  advanced  pictorialists.  The  majority  have  arrived  only  at  the  starting  point. 
And  we  will  have  to  wade  through  numerous  sloughs  of  dismal  tonalities  and  be 
confronted  with  endless  displays  of  mist,  opaqueness  and  monotony  before  we 
will  see  once  more  the  beauty  of  light  and  line.  It  will  be  like  a  new  discovery. 

I  have  frequently  discussed  the  difference  meaning  the  word  “tone”  had 
with  the  Old  Masters  in  comparison  with  that  of  modern  artists,  and  it  is  of  no 
use  to  repeat  it  here.  We  understand  something  else  by  tone,  tonality  and  tonal 
qualities,  and  so  we  will  treat  the  subject  to-day  from  the  modern  viewpoint. 

By  tone  we  mean  evenness  of  tint.  Artists  speak  of  a  Whistler  etching  like 
his  “Pool,”  Fig.  io,  as  being  good  in  tone.  As  you  will  notice  the  lines  are  very 
much  of  the  same  thickness  and  strength,  there  is  no  attempt  at  contrast  and 
light  and  shade  composition  as  in  Rembrandt’s  etchings  or  Whistler’s  earlier 
work.  It  is  not  much  more  than  an  outline  drawing  and  the  impression  is  one 
of  evenness.  The  photographers  working  in  monochrome  gradations,  on  the 
other  hand,  mean  by  tone  generally  a  dark  and  in  a  fewer  instances  a  light  tint 
that  pervade  the  entire  area  of  the  picture.  The  work  of  Kasebier,  Steichen, 
Day,  Coburn,  Eugene,  the  Buffalo  pictorialists,  Hutchinson,  and  many  of  the 
professionals  have  carried  this  style  to  the  very  extreme.  From  this  viewpoint 
a  painting  like  the  “Ascension”  by  Graeco,  Fig.  4,  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute 
(bought  for  a  fabulous  sum)  does  not  possess  the  charm  of  tonality.  When 
they  speak  of  Rembrandt  they  rarely  mention  tone.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
most  of  the  Old  Masters.  Only  when  Velasquez’s  art  furnishes  the  topic  of 
conversation,  they  invariably  remark  that  his  paintings  have  a  fine  tonal  quality. 

What  does  this  mean?  In  simple  words  what  I  have  said  before — even¬ 
ness  of  effect  and  tint.  None  of  the  Old  Masters  sacrificed  everything  to  this 
formula.  Nor  did  Velasquez,  but  he  succeeded  in  combining  contrast,  clear 
detail,  eminated  action  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  a  good  painting,  with  even¬ 
ness  of  expression  (viz.,  Fig.  3).  Not  that  others  neglected  this  entirely,  only 
he  made  more  of  it,  and  largely  by  avoiding  strong  color  contrasts.  He  had  a 
preference  for  black  and  sober  colors.  Velasquez  in  a  way  is  the  ideal  of  all 
pictorialists,  but  they  rarely  come  up  to  him.  They  narrow  it  down  to  a 
mannerism  and  subordinate  all  other  pictorial  possibilities  to  it. 

Does  this  not  hamper  their  freedom  of  expression?  Is  tone  such  a  won¬ 
derful  attribute  that  it  condones  the  loss  of  all  other  pictorial  elements?  In 
a  way,  yes.  It  is  pleasing  to  look  at.  Furthermore  it  concentrates  the  attention 
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Fig.  i a — Portrait  Study,  by  Rose  Clark, 
and  Elisabeth  Flint  Wade. 

Fig.  ib- — Prof,  von  Seitz,  by  Eugene. 


Fig.  2— The  Holy  Family — Pinakothek 

Fig.  3 — Philip  IV — National  Gallery, 
London. 


Fig.  4 — Ascension,  by  Grace .  Fig.  5 — Portrait — Tosa  school. 

Fig.  6 — Sharaker  Print.  Fig.  7 — Portrait  of  Mme.  Jeanniet. 
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and  it  is  easier  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  main  point  of  interest.  It  excudes,  how¬ 
ever,  elaborate  figure  composition.  Well,  the  majority  of  our  painters  do  not 
indulge  any  more  in  elaborate  figure  composition,  and  if  they  do,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  mural  painters,  their  frescoes  (with  the  exception  of  Chevennes) 
are  rarely  in  tone  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word 

Tone  is  really  of  great  importance  to  modern  art.  It  is  not  merely  a  whim 
of  the  hour.  There  are  many  reasons  for  it,  notably  our  system  of  lighting  and 
modern  costume,  a  topic  that  I  have  discussed  at  length  in  my  Whistler  book. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  compose  in  light  and  shade  like  Rembrandt,  for  instance, 
Fig.  2,  and  have  replaced  this  deficiency  by  tonal  qualities.  There  is  no  escape 
from  it,  we  must  master  tone  if  we  wish  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  art. 
And  so  it  is  better  to  investigate  the  mechanism  of  tone  than  to  deplore  the 
change  of  conditions. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  were  a  number  of  painters 
who  indulged  in  a  lot  of  clearly  defined  detail,  but  they  painted  it  flat  without 
much  modeling.  This  method  possessed  a  certain  element  of  tone,  simliar  to  the 
tone  feeling  in  Japanese  design.  There  is  really  very  little  difference  between 
the  portrait  of  the  Tosa  school,  Fig.  5,  and  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Jean- 
niet  by  Blanche,  Fig.  7.  They  both  show  curious  space  arrangement,  decided 
blacks  and  a  certain  flatness  of  representation.  This  is  perhaps  more  clearly 
carried  out  in  Fig.  6.  You  may  smile,  but  this  is  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
famous  Sharaker  prints  that  are  bought  eagerly  by  connoisseurs  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per.  Portraiture  in  the  art  of  Old  Japan  aways  resembled  cari¬ 
cature,  beside  these  two  creations  are  actors  in  certain  parts.  What  I  want  to 
point  out  is  the  clever  use  of  black,  and  the  handling  of  color  (in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  tints  of  different  value)  like  a  pattern  of  mosaic.  This  peculiar  treat¬ 
ment  on  a  silver  ground  with  the  shimmer  of  mother-of-pearl  produced  a 
delightful  sensation  to  the  eye.  They  were  in  tone  and  vaguely  resemble  some 
of  the  early  pre-Raphaelite  work.  It  was  at  least  the  same  principle  of  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  flat  tints.  But  the  tonalist  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  He  still 
wanted  greater  simplicity.  And  then  came  Whistler. 

He  began  very  much  in  the  same  way.  His  “The  Balcony”  has  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  Japanese  print.  Only  gradually  did  he  eliminate  color, 
and  lost  himself  entirely  in  arrangements  of  gray  and  blacks,  a  dark  tonality 
with  just  a  touch  of  lighter  color  as  relief,  as  the  glove  in  “The  Yellow  Buskin,” 
Fig.  16.  Figs.  12,  13,  14  and  16  are  genuine  Whistlers.  Tone  is  the  principal  idea 
in  all  of  them.  In  “The  Falling  Rocket,”  Fig.  12,  it  is  carried  to  the  extreme. 
It  is  merely  a  vague  suggestion  of  some  resort  where  fireworks  go  off.  A 
night  scene  may  impress  one  in  that  way,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  personally 
like  impressionistic  rendering.  But  it  becomes  intolerable  when  applied  to 
daylight  pictures  and  portraiture.  And  that  is  just  what  some  pho¬ 
tographers  do.  Every  subject  has  its  limitations  and  its  possibilities. 
We  must  remain  within  the  limitations  and  explore  the  possibilities. 
Fig.  9  possesses  a  decided  tonal  quality  and  yet  everything  is  plainly  seen.  A 
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Fig.  9 — Still  Life,  by  an  Old  Master. 


Fig.  ii — The  Balcony,  by  Whistler. 


Fig.  12 — The  Falling  Rocket,  by 
tier. 


Whis- 


Fig.  16 — Lady  Campbell  ( The  Yellow 
Buskin),  The  Wilstach  Gallery. 


Fig.  8 — Un  Petit,  Robert  Henri. 
Fig.  14 — Thomas  Carlyle,  Whistler. 


Fig.  13 — Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Philip  II 
( Metropolitan  Museum) ,  Whistler. 

Fig.  15 — A  Whistler  Study,  by  C.  L. 
Peck. 
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still  life  necessarily  must  show  detail,  but  a  night  scene  is  a  different  matter. 
A  picture  that  is  more  like  a  Velasquez  than  any  other  Whistler  has  painted  is 
his  “Henry  Irving  as  Philip  II,”  Fig.  13.  The  French  painter  Marret  had  done 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  Whistler  went  him  one  better.  It  was  the  problem  of  a 
costumed  figure  in  space.  There  is  more  tone  in  the  original,  in  the  color 
scheme,  than  in  the  reproduction,  but  even  here  we  see  that  it  contains  no 
obtrusive  note.  The  picture  is  valued  at  something  like  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  (a  foolish  prize  !)  ;  no  wonder  that  it  gains  in  popularity. 

The  portrait  of  a  little  French  schoolboy  (Fig.  8)  by  Robert  Henri  also 
represents  an  attempt  at  tonal  composition.  It  is  less  successful.  Although 
showing  really  less  differentiation  and  variety  than  the  elaborate  costume  of 
Philip  II,  the  face  and  hand  are  out  of  key. 

Fig.  14  shows  us  the  masterful  portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Here  we  have 
a  silhouette,  a  background,  considerable  contrast,  detail  in  the  face  and  flatness 
of  treatment,  but  tone  within  the  limits  of  gray  and  black  is  after  all  the  most 
attractive  feature.  This  is  tone  composition  at  its  best.  It  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
seems.  How  difficult  it  really  is,  no  doubt  Chas.  L.  Peck  of  Buffalo  has  realized, 
who  attempted  to  utilize  the  scheme  of  composition  of  the  famous  “The  Artist’s 
Mother,”  at  the  Luxembourg,  with  a  younger  woman  and  in  an  upright  form. 
Fig.  15  reveals  considerable  skill.  The  figure  is  most  conscientiously  posed,  and 
every  phase  of  the  Whistler  composition  has  been  adapted  to  the  special  purpose. 
But  it  lacks  tone.  The  atmospheric  quality  is  entirely  missing.  It  is  merely  a 
space  arrangement,  even  the  silhouette  is  not  carried  out  as  well  as  in  the  artist’s 
masterpiece. 
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Even  more  perfect  in  tone,  although  carried  to  an  extreme,  than  either  the 
Thomas  Carlye  or  the  Mother  is  “The  Yellow  Buskin,”  Fig.  16,  at  the  Memorial 
Buiding  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  This  picture  and  the  Sarrassate  at 
Pittsburgh  have  not  the  stone  of  tonality  rolling,  and  contrary  to  tradition  it  has 
gathered  moss.  The  demand  for  tone  has  become  almost  pedantic.  Nothing  is 
recognized  unless  it  is  even  in  tone,  which  in  many  instances  is  synonimous  with 
blackness.  Whistler  never  neglected  form,  he  subdued  but  it  is  all  there.  Notice 
how  clearly  the  feet,  gloved  hand  and  the  face  are  delineated.  Only  the  outline 
of  the  body  has  been  softened,  but  by  nothing  else  than  a  very  delicate  juxta¬ 
position  of  values.  In  the  fur  cape  the  contour  is  even  accentuated  by  vague 
highlights  that  plainly  suggest  the  form.  Nothing  is  drowned  by  meaningless 
blurs.  Even  the  background  and  floor  are  vibrant  in  the  painting. 

If  the  pictorialists  would  handle  tone  is  this  masterly  fashion,  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  it.  True  enough,  it  is  weakness  rather  than  strength  to 
specialize  on  one  phase  of  composition.  But  if  one  has  made  up  one’s  mind  to 
specialize,  one  should  at  least  do  it  in  a  manner  that  is  sane  and  logical  and  that 
makes  the  most  of  its  possibilities. 

Tone  may  be  easier  to  realize  in  color  than  in  monochrome.  Certain  colors, 
although  producing  entirely  different  optical  sensations,  are  almost  equal  in 
value.  The  painter  has  a  greater  range  to  make  the  various  parts  of  his  picture 
balance.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done  in  black  and  white. 
To  accomplish  this  the  photographer  must  get  a  broader  conception  of  tone,  he 
must  not  be  afraid  of  contrast,  of  detail  of  line  and  passages  of  light. 

Tone  will  always  be  one  of  the  principal  factors  of  composition,  but  even  it 
should  remain  the  most  prominent  one,  this  should  be  no  excuse  to  subordinate 
every  other  element  of  pictorial  expression  to  such  a  degree  that  it  loses  all  its 
individualitv  and  claim  to  beautv. 

J  J 


LOW  TIDE  IN  THE  ESTUARY  A.  M.  Clay 
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THE,  CHOICE,  OF  A  PAPE,R 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

With  Seven  Illustrations. 

THE  beginner  takes  the  paper  recommended  by  his  best  friend,  of  the 
stock  house,  and  struggles  through  with  the  process  of  printing,  toning, 
fixing,  or  developing  and  fixing,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  more  than 
satisfied  if  from  his  labors  he  gets  any  kind  of  a  print. 

But  the  beginner  who  has  overcome  the  first  thrills  of  rapture  at  sight  of  a 
photograph  he  has  really  made  all  by  himself,  soon  begins  to  demand  new  worlds 
to  conquer.  He  hears  or  reads  of  many  different  kinds  of  papers  and  begins 
to  ask  why  there  are  so  many,  and  what  are  the  particular  advantages  of  each 
over  each.  Nor  does  it  take  him  long  to  arrive  at  that  critical  stage  when  he 
will  aver  with  knit  brows  and  judicious  air,  “I  don’t  think  that  surface  and 
tone  exactly  suits  that  negative — something  a  little  rougher  and  a  wee  bit 
warmer  in  tonality  will  bring  out  the  roundness  of  that  modelling  much  better, 
I  think !” 

However,  the  road  to  paper  knowledge  is  somewhat  beset  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  sign  posts.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  papers  and  so  many  kinds 
in  each  variety !  yet,  if  they  are  classified,  order  soon  comes  out  of  the 
wilderness. 

First  among  all  the  papers  in  point,  at  least  of  age,  is  the  print  out  paper — 
that  which  gives  a  complete  image  on  exposure  to  light  beneath  a  negative. 
Such  papers  are  sometimes  known  as  silver  papers  and  were  at  one  time  called 
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Maximum  toned  Velox,  eight  years  old.  Shows  bronzing  in  the  shadows. 
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albumen  papers,  until  Albuma  was  used  as  the  trade  name  for  a  single  make, 
when  the  inclusive  name  became  confusing.  Solio  is  probably  the  best  known 
of  this  variety  of  papers,  almost  all  of  which  print  with  a  long  scale  of  tones, 
hold  details  well  in  the  shadows  and  finish  with  a  highly  glossy  surface,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  used  in  a  burnisher  or  by  being  dried  face  down  to  ferrotype  plates. 

Most  popular  of  all  the  papers  are  the  developing  out  papers  or  printing 
in  papers,  to  use  the  older  name.  Unlike  the  printing  out  papers  or  P.O.P.  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  the  D.O.P.  papers  show  no  image  after  exposure  to 
light,  any  more  than  does  a  plate  or  film  after  exposure  in  the  camera.  Like  the 
plate  and  film,  D.O.P.  papers  require  to  be  developed,  and  after  developing, 
must  be  fixed  in  the  familiar  hypo  bath  or  some  modification  of  it  as  it  is  com¬ 
monly  known.  Velox  and  Cyko  are  the  two  examples  of  this  class  of  paper 
which  come  readiest  to  mind. 

Such  papers  are  ultra-rapid  compared  to  P.O.P.  papers,  but  slow  compared 
to  their  express-speed  relatives,  the  bromide  papers.  As  far  as  manipulation 
goes,  the  familiar  D.O.P.  or  “gaslight”  papers,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  much 
on  a  par  with  the  bromide  papers,  since  both  have  an  invisible  or  latent  image 
which  must  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  developer  to  make  the  picture  visible. 
Bromide  papers,  however,  are  very  fast  and  must  he  handled  in  a  yellow  light, 
whereas  the  D.O.P.  papers  can  be  handled  in  ordinary  diffused  artificial  light 
without  injury. 

D.O.P.  papers  come  in  many  surfaces  and  in  two  or  more  grades,  the 
grade  referring  to  the  character  and  not  the  quality  of  print  produced.  These 
grades  go  by  various  names,  but  all  can  be  translated  into  “hard’  or  “medium” 
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PAY  DIRT  AT  A  COLORADO  DESERT  MINE 

Print  ten  years  old.  Result  of  poor  and  weak  toning  bath  on  Solio. 


or  “soft,”  meaning  that  the  paper  will  yield  a  contrasty,  a  medium  or  a  softly 
graded  print.  Bromide  is  also  made  in  more  than  one  grade  but  the  “hard” 
bromide  is  very  soft  when  used  for  making  contact  prints. 


STATION  AT  FOOT  OF  HOIST,  Santa  Ana  Tin  Mine,  Cal. 

Print  ten  years  old.  Improperly  fixed  Solio. 
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Among  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  papers  is  platinum,  which  can 
properly  be  called  a  “semi-print-out” 
paper  since  the  image  is  visible  after 
printing,  although  in  a  veiled  and  only 
partly  visible  form.  The  character¬ 
istic  of  platinum  is  shared  by  many 
other  papers  of  which  Aristo,  and  the 
familiar  blue  print,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  kallitvpe  papers  are  examples. 

Platinum  is  more  expensive  than 
either  the  print-out  or  print-in  papers, 
but  has  a  quite  indescribable  beauty 
all  its  own.  It  is  a  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  paper  to  work,  requires  sunlight  or 
intense  artificial  light  and  great  care  to 
keep  it  perfectly  dry.  It  is  full  of  a 
pleasing  atmospheric  quality  which  is 
not  always  to  be  obtained  on  other 
papers. 

Carbon  is  a  somewhat  difficult  process,  but  one  which  yields  beautiful 
results.  It  does  not  show  an  image  on  printing,  and  the  time  of  printing  is 
usually  obtained  by  printing  at  the  same  time  on  solio  or  by  the  use  of  a  special 
meter.  Carbon  is  the  easiest  of  all  papers  to  use  when  prints  of  many  colors 
are  dsired,  since  all  colors  can  be  obtained  by  its  use.  Platinum  runs  the  gamut 
from  sepia  to  gold  black,  and  D.O.P.  papers  can  be  obtained  in  green,  to  print 
black  or  to  be  toned  brown  and  by  special  treatments  other  colors  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  in  less  satisfactory  manner,  however. 

Remain  the  home  made  papers,  of  which  gum,  “plain”  and  some  of  the 
kallitypes  are  examples.  These  can  be  dismissed  here  with  the  mention  of  their 
names.  Gum  is  a  paper  which  requires  both  technical  and  artistic  skill  and  is 
not  for  the  beginner  and  “plain”  and  kallitype  papers  are  matters  for  the  experi¬ 
enced,  and  not  for  him  who  can  as  yet  hardly  made  a  good  print  on  paper  others 
make  for  him,  let  alone  manufacture  his  own. 

The  matter  of  permanence  is  almost  entirely  one  of  purity  of  chemicals 
and  honesty  of  work.  Solio,  for  instance,  is  often  referred  to  as  an  imper¬ 
manent  paper.  What  is  really  meant  is  that  solio  as  it  is  usually  worked  is  not 
permanent.  Neither  is  it,  when  it  is  toned  and  fixed  in  a  combined  bath,  hastily 
washed  and  stripped  in  a  hurry  to  get  in  the  mails  to  some  impatient  engraver ! 
Combined  toning  baths  are  usually  made  with  salts  of  lead  and  a  chemical 
damage  is  done  with  these  which  not  even  prolonged  washing  can  always 
remove.  Tone  and  fix  solio  in  independent  baths,  adhere  strictly  to  the  direc¬ 
tions,  use  fresh  chemicals  and  wash  well,  and  it  will  show  as  truly  permanent 
as  any  paper.  I  have  a  print  so  made  from  albumen  paper,  which  came  from 
its  wash  water  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  looks  like  a  print  of  yesterday. 


Print  ten  years  old.  Improperly  washed. 
Shows  hypo  staining. 
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THE  HOIST 

Print  ten  years  old.  A  single-toned  Solio  print.  Time  has  faded  all  the  edges 

ana  high  lights. 


Complaints  are  often  made,  too,  of  the  impermanence  of  the  D.O.P. 
papers.  And  it  is  perfectly  true  that  one  can  find  hundreds  of  albums  of  D.O.P. 
prints  half  of  which  have  turned  an  augly  brown.  But  the  fault  is  not  with  the 
paper.  You  cannot  expect  anything  photographic  to  stay  fresh  and  properly 
colored,  which  has  within  it  either  the  chemical  products  of  uncompleted  fixa¬ 
tion,  or  the  remains  of  the  hypo  which  is  supposed  to  do  the  fixing. 

A  weak  hypo  bath,  means  that  in  the  time  usually  required  to  completely 
fix  a  D.O.P.  print,  only  the  unaffected  silver  has  been  removed.  The  double 
salts,  product  of  fixation,  remain.  It  requires  time  and  hypo  to  remove  these. 
If  the  print  is  taken  out  and  washed  before  the  fixation  is  complete,  some  day 
it  will  fade.  If  fixation  is  complete  and  washing  be  too  hurriedly  done,  the  hypo 
will  one  day  result  in  a  stained  print.  Because  so  many  commercial  finishers 
have  slighted  their  work  and  turned  it  out  at  the  least  possible  chemical  expense, 
with  cheap  help  and  in  the  minimum  of  time,  there  are  now  thousands  of  prints 
in  albums  spoiling  or  spoiled.  But  surely  that  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  upon  the 
paper  than  one  blames  fog  upon  the  plate  upon  which  it  appears  when  there  is  a 
leak  in  the  camera ! 

No  photographic  printing  medium  is  more  permanent  than  the  paper  stock 
of  which  it  is  made.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  manufacturers  of  photographic 
papers — papers  which  must  stand  manipulation,  coating,  wetting  and  drying, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  many  chemicals — search  the  world’s  markets  and  harry 
the  world’s  paper  factories  for  stock  which  is  pure,  without  chemicals  incorpo- 
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A  ioo  STAMP  MILL 

Solio  print  ten  years  old,  made  by  separate  toning  baths.  This  print  is  in  perfect 

condition. 


rated  in  it,  and  which  will  not  absorb  damaging  substances  either  from  the  air  or 
from  whatever  they  may  come  in  contact  with.  Consequently,  no  modern 
photographic  paper  fades  from  a  cause  to  be  traced  to  the  paper  stock.  But  the 
papers  one  coats  at  home,  such  as  gum  and  kallitype  and  “plain”  papers,  are  not 
necessarily  upon  as  good  stock,  consequently,  such  prints  may  be  less  permanent 
than  the  ready-sized  papers,  but  are  not  necessarily  so. 

It  can  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  almost  all  the  commercial  papers 
either  print-out  or  developing-out  or  semi-print-out,  are  as  absolutely  permanent 
as  the  silver  and  platinum  with  which  they  are  made,  providing  manipulation 
has  been  according  to  directions  and  washing  thorough,  and  also  that  they  have 
not  been  subjected  to  unsanctioned  treatment.  For  instance,  there  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  process  known  as  uranium  toning,  and  again,  uranium  and  iron  toning,  for 
papers  of  the  velox  and  bromide  classes.  The  process  produces  beautiful  prints, 
which  are  sometimes  reasonably  permanent,  and  again  are  not.  When  the  prints 
so  made  are  not  permanent  but  “bronze”  in  the  shadows  or  show  the  familiar 
blue  or  brown  spots  which  spell  “iron”  to  the  initiated,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame 
the  paper  which  was  not  made  for  any  such  chemical  high  jinks ! 

Dismissing,  then,  the  matter  of  permanence  and  impermanence  as  a  reason 
for  the  choice  of  any  paper,  we  have  as  a  reason  for  choice  surface,  color,  and 
quality.  As  similar  surfaces  can  be  obtained  on  many  different  brands  of  paper, 
we  really  depend  for  choice  upon  color  and  quality.  And  as  carbon,  D.O.P  and 
platinum  all  yield  a  variety  of  tones,  of  browns,  blacks  and  even  reds  and 
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sometimes  greens,  it  really  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  quality  of  print. 
By  quality  is  not  meant  its  relative  goodness  or  poorness,  but  that  indefinable 
something  which  makes  a  rough  print  different  from  a  smooth,  a  platinum 
different  from  a  carbon. 

So  it  finally  comes  down  to  a  question  of  taste.  Broadly  speaking,  rough 
papers  should  be  reserved  for  large  work,  for  landscape  and  foliage  and  matters 
of  large  mass.  Smooth  papers  are  for  small  prints,  for  pictures  with  much  fine 
detail.  Glossy  prints  are  for  commercial  and  illustrative  subjects.  Browns  and 
sepias  are  preferable  to  blacks  and  greys  when  a  certain  warmth  of  tone  is  indi¬ 
cated — autumn  scenes  are  better  brown  than  black — winter  scenes  are  better 
black  and  white  than  brown,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  crystal  like  hardness  and 
clearness  about  carbon  that  unfits  it  for  the  misty,  hazy  print,  and  the  quality 
of  atmosphere  about  platinum  seems  to  show  it  as  less  fit  for  clear,  clean-cut 
scenes  than  for  those  artistic  out-o’-doors  pictures  in  which  some  hint  of  the 
season  and  the  kind  of  day  is  wanted.  Blue  print  is  a  lovely  paper  for  marines, 
so  is  the  new  carbon  green  velox,  but  neither  is  good  for  portrait  work  except 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  extremist. 

In  few  words  and  short  then,  fit  the  surface  of  the  paper  to  the  subject  and 
the  size — fit  the  color  or  tone  to  the  feeling  of  the  picture,  and  go  confidently 
ahead  as  far  as  the  choice  is  concerned  uncaring  about  permanency,  assured  that, 
if  you  are  faithful  and  honest  in  your  work,  use  good  chemicals,  plenty  of 
them,  and  according  to  directions,  your  print  when  done  will  outlive  its  maker 
nor  show  any  changes  from  the  passing  years. 


PICTORIAL  LANDSCAPE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  HARRY  A.  BRODINE 

AFTER  we’ve  graduated  from  the  strictly  snapshot  stage  of  our  photo¬ 
graphic  career  we  begin  to  become  more  observant  of  what  a  success¬ 
ful  picture  is  and  the  essentials  going  into  its  makeup.  I  remember 
distinctly  my  first  landscapes  which  I  used  to  consider  pretty  good,  but  in  the 
light  of  latterday  understanding  pale  into  insignificance  before  what  I  now 
consider  a  good  example  of  pictorial  landscape  photography.  It’s  all  in  the 
point  of  view  one  takes  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  not,  and  nothing  teaches 
like  experience;  so  if  you  are  a  new  hand  at  photography  with  no  art  training 
you  can  gamble  that  the  pictures  you  now  think  are,  “the  finest  ever,”  will  not 
be  nearly  so  pleasing  in  a  few  years  hence. 

The  main  thing  necessary  in  good  landscape  photography  is  the  making 
of  the  right  start ;  and,  because  your  friends  praise  your  productions,  it  is  no 
sure  thing  that  they  will  be  prize  winners. 

After  you  have  become  fairly  proficient  in  working  your  camera,  which 
should  be  used  with  a  tripod,  let  it  rest  awhile  and  study  the  pictures  being 
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reproduced  in  the  magazines  especially  those  which  have  been  prize  winners 
or  been  exhibited  at  the  exhibitions.  If  you  study  painstakingly  you  will  soon 
find  out  the  difference  between  your  work  and  the  other  fellow’s,  and  then 
be  able  to  start  afield  once  more  with  a  better  understanding  of  what  goes  to 
make  up  a  good  composition. 

Now,  as  you’ve  doubtless  read  before  the  simpler  a  picture  is  the  more 
pleasing  sensation  you  will  experience  on  viewing  it  and  gradually  the  beauty 
of  it  will  grow  upon  you.  The  fault  with  camera  studies  of  landscape  is  that 
everything  is  so  minutely  portrayed  that  when  a  landscape  with  abundant 
foliage  is  attempted  there  is  but  a  conglomeration  of  meaningless  detail  which 
is  very  trying  on  the  eyes.  A  painter  never  paints  each  individual  leaf  even 
though  he  does  use  canvas  many  times  larger  than  we  use  plates ;  so  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent  that  the  less  included  in  a  view  the  better  it  will  be  from 
a  photographic  standpoint. 

Of  course  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  find  out  all  these  things  and 
put  them  into  actual  practice ;  but,  like  everyone  who  has  become  something 
in  pictorical  photography,  it  is  only  a  case  of  keep  on  plugging  along.  Every 
picture  I  make  doesn’t  please  me  by  any  manner  of  means,  neither  does  every 
painting  a  painter  makes  just  as  good  as  his  best ;  but  each  mistake  is  an  object 
lesson  and  with  the  actual  experience  so  gained  one  finally  arrives  at  the 
stage  when  uniformly  good  results  are  the  rule. 

In  winter  it  is  easier  to  secure  simple  compositions  as  then  the  trees  are 
denuded  and  the  pitfall  so  many  amateurs  stumble  in  is  removed.  There  are 
not  as  many  tones  to  render,  but  those  which  exist  are  a  trifle  harder  to  record 
especially  sunlight  on  snow  effects. 

Many  a  time  I  have  been  enchanted  with  some  particular  view  which  was 
really  dazzling  on  the  ground  glass,  but  when  the  plate  was  printed  from,  “Lo ! 
The  magic  of  the  view  had  disappeared.”  Why?  Because  it  was  not  the 
composition  which  attracted  me  but  the  mass  of  beautiful  color  which,  when 
reproduced  in  the  monochrome,  presented  an  altogether  different  appearance. 

When  afield  making  landscapes  it  should  be  one  of  the  photographer’s 
first  aims  to  try  to  reconstruct  the  view  in  black  and  white.  This  of  course 
must  be  done  in  the  imagination  of  course  and  while  it  may  take  a  pretty  lively 
mind  to  do  as  I  suggest  yet  it  will  be  a  fine  method  of  circumventing  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  snapshot  every  thing  in  sight  just  because  it  has  a  lot  of  fine  color  in 
it.  When  you’ve  gotten  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  desire  to  expose 
every  time  you  set  your  camera  up,  then  you  may  safely  assure  yourself  that 
you  are  beginning  to  arrive  at  the  stage  with  your  prints  will  bear  favorable 
criticism  from  a  competent  judge. 
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LONG  DI5TANCL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  WAR  AND  PLACE 

BY  FRANK  C.  PERKINS. 

With  Eleven  Illustrations. 

IN  photographing  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  rings  of  Saturn,  the  stars  and  the 
surface  of  the  moon  are  clearly  shown  in  negative  produced  by  the  air  of 
the  telescope  and  a  comparison  of  these  photographs  with  those  obtained 
of  the  same  subjects  by  an  ordinary  camera  would  be  ridiculous. 

In  the  same  way  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  special  apparatus  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  produce  satisfactory  photographs  from  an  aeroplane,  a  dirigible 
balloon,  or  a  carrier  pigeon  in  time  of  war  or  in  time  of  peace.  The  value  of  a 
photograph  in  many  instances  during  the  present  war  in  Europe  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  being  able  to  produce  at  great  distances,  detail  pictures  of  forts 
and  siege  guns,  armies  in  their  trenches  and  naval  vessels  lying  at  anchor  or  in 
action,  as  taken  from  airships  and  scouting  aeroplanes. 

Previous  to  this  war  several  interesting  forms  of  long  distance  cameras 
were  developed  for  taking  such  photographs  of  objects  far  away  from  the 
apparatus,  with  great  detail  and  clearness  even  at  great  distances,  and  these 
instruments  are  undoubtedly  being  utilized  in  Europe  to  great  advantage  by  the 


Fig.  io — 1  he  French  Taxiphote  for  repro¬ 
ducing  the  views  of  the  Verascope  in  all  the 
depths  and  detail  as  though  looking  at  the 
natural  scene  through  a  pair  of  powerful 
held  glasses. 


Fig.  ii — Combination  of  Taxiphote  and 
Electric  Projection  Apparatus. 
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Fig-  7  The  Chateau  de  Grandson  in  Switzerland,  taken 
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Fig.  i — VIEW  OF  BERNE,  with  an  ordinary  camera. 


military  authorities  of  France,  England,  Germany  and  Russia  in  this  great  con¬ 
flict,  giving  the  officers  added  facilities  to  the  wireless  telephones  and  telegraph 
in  directing  the  fighting. 

A  number  of  different  types  of  French  apparatus  have  been  devised  for 
taking  long  distance  photographs  and  bringing  out  the  detail  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  i,  shows  a  view  of  the  city  of  Berne, 


Fig.  2 — VIEW  OF  BERNE,  taken  with  a  Telephote. 
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Fig.  3 — French  Telephote. 


Switzerland,  taken  from  a  dirigible 
balloon  with  an  ordinary  camera  while 
Fig.  2  shows  the  remarkable  detail  of 
the  same  view  taken  with  a  French 
Telephote  13  x  18  of  the  type  noted  in 
Fig.  3,  designed  and  constructed  at 
Neuchatel  by  E.  Chiffelle.  The  photo¬ 
graph,  Fig.  4,  is  a  view  of  the  propylies 
at  Munchen,  Germany,  taken  with  the 
ordinary  apparatus,  and  in  Fig.  5  may 
be  seen  the  remarkable  detail  obtained 
of  the  same  subject  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  with  the  French  Telephote. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  Figs.  6  and  7,  show  to  good  advantage  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the  ordinary  camera  and  the  10  m  telephote  in 
photographing  the  Chateau  de  Grandson  in  Switzerland.  The  verascope  seen 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  8,  is  another  French  photographing  instru¬ 
ment  of  great  value  in  photographing  objects  at  a  distance,  as  devised  by  Jules 
Richard  of  Paris,  while  illustration,  Fig.  9,  shows  the  automatic  inverseur  of  the 
Chanvelon-Richard  type  as  utilized  with  gas  or  electric  lamps  for  showing  up 
diapositives  of  the  Verascope  negatives. 

The  taxiphote  noted  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  10,  is  a  French  automatic  appa¬ 
ratus  for  taking  verascope  pictures  47x107  mm  and  reproducing  the  views  of  the 
observer  in  all  the  depth  and  detail  possible  in  looking  at  the  natural  scene 
through  a  powerful  pair  of  field  glasses  and  such  reproductions  are  of  great 
value  for  study  and  planning  attack. 


Fig.  8— The  Verascope,  as  designed  by  Jules 
Richard  of  Paris. 
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Fig.  9 — The  Automatic  Inverseur  of  Chan- 
velon,  Jules  Richard. 
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It  is  possible  to  reproduce  in  army  headquarters  the  views  of  the  verascope 
45  x  107  mm  on  a  screen  greatly  enlarged  by  means  of  a  French  combination 
shown  in  Fig.  11  of  a  taxiphote  and  an  electric  projection  apparatus,  the  latter 
being  equipped  with  a  90°  arc  lamp  taking  6  to  12  amperes  and  a  condenser  of 
103  mm  diameter. 

A  modification  of  the  verascope  has  recently  been  developed  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  pictures  in  their  natural  colors,  having  all  the  depth  as  seen  by  the 
stereoscope  with  the  added  beauty  of  the  colors  of  nature  and  such  an  apparatus 
will  undoubtedly  be  developed  for  motion  picture  machines  in  the  near  future. 


WASHING 

BY  PAUL  W.  EDDI N GFIELD, 

WASHING  is  a  process  of  elimination  or  removal.  The  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  that  is  removed  may  be  dirt,  chemicals,  or  metals  of  various 
kinds.  The  solutions  used  for  washing  may  be  acids,  water,  or  other 
solutions.  The  foreign  substance  may,  or  may  not,  be  dissolved  in  the  washing 
solution  ;  in  photography  it  is  always  dissolved. 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  deal  only  with  washing  photographic  films,  plates 
and  paper  free  from  sodium  hyposulphite  (hypo),  although  the  same  methods 
may  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  most  of  the  other  chemicals  used  in  photog¬ 
raphy. 

We  get  instructions  for  the  elimination  of  hypo  almost  daily.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  are  usually  the  same,  but  the  way  the  results  are  stated  is  different.  The 
following  will  illustrate  my  last  statement :  One  hour’s  washing  will  remove 
absolutely  every  trace  of  hypo ;  one  hour’s  washing  will  be  sufficient.  I  believe 
that  the  latter  is  the  term  that  should  be  used,  while  the  former  is,  no  doubt, 
far  from  being  correct;  in  fact,  the  word  “absolute”  is  too  often  used  by  writers 
on  all  subjects. 

But  before  the  hypo  can  be  removed  from  the  film,  it  must  have  been 
thoroughly  fixed  in  a  fresh  fixing  bath.  If  the  fixing  bath  has  had  a  chance  to 
act  on  all  parts  of  the  film  during  fixation,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  although  I  fix  my  plates  and  films  thirty  minutes  in  a  fresh  acid  chrome 
alum  fixing  bath. 

Washing  by  the  tray  method  is  a  process  of  dilution,  i.  e.,  diluting  the 
fixing  bath  with  pure  water.  If  you  use  a  washing  machine  that  changes  the 
water  completely  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  the  result  will  be  the  same  as 
when  the  tray  method  is  used ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  method  of 
changing  the  water.  In  the  tray  method  the  water  is  changed  very  quickly, 
while  in  the  washing  machine  the  water  is  changed  gradually. 

Twenty  prints  on  lightweight  paper,  size  four  by  five  inches,  will  absorb 
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about  one  ounce  of  water.  Of  course  this  amount  will  vary  according  to  the 
brand  of  paper  used,  its  weight  and  etc. ;  but  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we 
will  say  that  five  prints  of  the  above  size  will  absorb  one  ounce  of  water.  When 
these  prints  are  removed  from  the  fixing  bath  they  will  contain  one  ounce  of  the 
fixing  bath.  We  place  them  in  a  tray  that  contains  nine  ounces  of  water,  and, 
by  the  way,  this  is  the  smallest  amount  of  water  that  should  be  used  for  this 
number  of  four  by  five  prints.  The  prints  should  be  allowed  to  soak  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  because  it  takes  the  water  that  long  to  thoroughly  saturate 
them.  Be  sure  to  keep  them  separated  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to  reach  the 
surface  of  every  print.  Your  original  one  ounce  has  now  been  diluted  to  ten 
ounces,  or  in  other  words,  there  is  only  one-tenth  the  amount  of  hypo  in  your 
prints  that  there  was  at  first. 

Empty  yonr  tray  and  fill  it  with  nine  ounces  of  pure  water.  Place  the 
prints  in  this  and  allow  them  to  soak  the  same  length  of  time  as  before.  Your 
prints  now  contain  only  one-tenth  as  much  hypo  as  they  did  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  first  wash  water,  and  only  one-hundredth  as  much  hypo  as 
when  they  were  removed  from  the  fixing  bath. 

Repeat  this  operation  through  ten  changes  of  water.  Your  prints  now 
contain  only  one  ten-billionths  as  much  hypo  as  they  did  at  first,  and  you  have 
only  used  ninety  ounces  of  water,  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  a  gallon.  However, 
if  you  only  want  to  give  your  prints  one  change  of  water,  use  78,125,000 
gallons  of  water  and  you  will  get  about  the  same  results.  I  know  that  this  does 
not  sound  very  reasonable,  but  you  can  figure  it  up  for  yourself  and  be  sure 
not  to  forget  the  old  saying  that  “figures  never  lie.”  This  proves  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  of  water  you  use,  as  it  is  the  way  in  which  you  use  it. 

So  you  can  readily  see  that  the  tray  method  outlined  above  is  very  efficient, 
but  it  is  not  as  a  general  thing  practical  for  the  professional  photographer  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  too  much  attention ;  so  he  resorts  to  the  washing  machine. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  on  the  market,  and  most  of  them  will  do  good 
work  if  properly  used. 

Whichever  method  of  washing  you  are  following,  use  the  permanganate 
hypo  test  to  test  its  efficiency.  If  it  does  not  wash  your  pictures  thoroughly  in 
one  hour,  discard  it;  for  prolonged  washing,  especially  if  the  water  is  warm, 
may  cause  decomposition  of  the  gelatin. 
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MAKING  AMATLUR  PHOTOGRAPHY  SLLF-SUPPORTING 

FINANCIALLY 

How  and  Where  to  Sell  a  Few  Attractive  Views  for  Sufficient  Cash 
to  Secure  the  Materials,  ELven  the  Lenses  or  Cameras  With  Which 
to  Take  the  Pictures,  for  Personal  Enjoyment. 

BY  C.  L.  CHAMBERLIN. 

CHEAP  as  supplies  for  amateur  photography  have  become  there  are  still 
many  picture  makers  who  would  enjoy  “better  photos”  and  more  of 
them  were  it  not  for  the  constant  outlay,  small  as  it  is.  Many  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  views  at  rates  more  remunerative  than 
the  usual  making  of  view  post-cards  in  competition  with  the  cheap  process  views. 

There  is  a  market  and  a  good  one  for  exclusive  rights  to  good  photos  for 
use  in  books,  magazines,  advertising  matter  as  originals  for  post-cards,  calen¬ 
dars  and  other  purposes  of  like  nature.  It  is  true  that  most  amateurs  do  not 
possess  a  camera  of  sufficient  size  and  power  nor  do  they  acquire  the  requisite 
skill  to  do  highly  artistic  work  in  competition  with  professionals.  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  papers  and  magazines  that  ask  only  an  interesting  scene,  brought 
out  in  hard,  brilliant,  clear-cut  relief,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  should  not  meet  these  requirements. 

Probably  the  greatest  present  day  demand  is  for  scenes  in  the  current  news, 
next  for  striking  or  peculiar  scenes  of  various  kinds.  To  illustrate,  new  and 
striking  views  of  Niagara  Falls  might  find  a  market  but  their  value  would  be 
trebled  if  they  included  a  glimpse  of  the  Mexican  Mediators  at  work  or  taking 
a  moment’s  intermission  in  their  rooms  near  the  falls. 

Flood  and  wreck  disasters,  new  inventions  of  note,’  an  aeroplane  race, 
prominent  men  now  before  the  public,  especially  if  shown  at  work  or  in 
moments  of  relaxation,  scenes  of  recent  occurrence  and  the  like  are  all  scenes 
of  interest  to  news  readers,  hence  valuable  and  salable  to  publishers.  Birth¬ 
places  of  famous  places,  especially  if  they  are  for  the  time  prominent,  and  any 
views  of  places  where  events  are  happening,  are  very  salable.  An  8  by  io 
photo  of  the  “Titanic”  might  have  gone  begging  the  day  she  left  the  English 
dock  and  a  week  later  post-cards  of  her  would  have  sold  by  the  million  at  ten 
cents  each.  Mexican  views  have  had  a  ready  sale  because  publishers  were  look¬ 
ing  for  things  to  happen  that  would  bring  Mexican  scenes  before  the  public  eye. 
A  photographer  who  is  in  any  place  where  big  things  are  possible  or  probable 
can  be  certain  of  a  neat  sum  from  views  of  surrounding  scenes,  either  to  copy¬ 
right  and  sell  singly  to  publishers  or  to  sell  the  negatives  exclusively  to  one  at  a 
gilt-edged  price. 

But  coming  down  to  the  every-day  scenes  we  find  that  such  views  sell  to 
most  interested  publishers  at  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  each,  with  an  average  of 
one  dollar  for  clear  views,  post-card  or  4  by  5  in  size.  Publishers  usually  prefer 
a  5  by  7  view,  but  smaller  ones  will  do  if  clear  and  prominent  in  detail. 
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Referring  to  his  sales  record  the  writer  finds  several  post-card  or  4  by  3 
views  which  sold  at  one  dollar  each.  A  few  are  here  described : 

1 —  A  cheap  summer  cottage.  (A  health  magazine.) 

2 —  A  live  owl  sitting  on  a  man’s  arm.  (A  Sunday  school  paper.) 

3 —  Ox-cart  and  auto  side  by  side  as  now  used  in  same  town.  (An  auto 
magazine. ) 

4 —  A  logging  scene  in  north  woods,  snow  over  evergreens,  logs,  etc.  (In 
popular  scientific  magazine.) 

5 —  A  dog  that  carries  his  master’s  mail  from  rural  carrier  to  house.  (To 
Sunday  daily.) 

6 —  “Five  Family  Pets,”  showing  two  children  feeding  three  cats.  (Sunday 
school  paper.) 

7 —  “A  Glimpse  of  the  Hog  Industry,”  showing  lady  on  knees  with  three 
very  small  pigs  climbing  into  her  lap.  (Home  paper.) 

With  most  views  there  should  be  fifty  to  one  hundred  words  of  description 
of  the  scenes  displayed  and  any  associating  circumstances  of  interest.  If 
merely  a  fancy  picture  like  Numbers  6  and  7  above,  no  description  is  needed. 
The  five  first  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list  were  accompanied  by  40  to  125 
words  each.  News  scenes  need  only  the  complete  name  of  the  scene  and  the 
name  of  the  person  or  event  which  cast  the  scene  into  prominence.  Any  one  can 
write  out  these  brief  descriptions  and  attach  the  sheet  to  the  photo  by  means 
of  a  detachable  paper  clip.  See  that  the  full  name  and  address  of  sender  is 
found  on  every  view  and  every  sheet  of  description  sent  out,  as  they  often  get 
separated  in  a  publisher’s  office. 

SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS.  SELECTING  SCENES  FOR  SALABLE  VIEWS. 

Avoid  all  “posed”  views.  Let  your  subjects,  human  or  animal,  be  engaged 
in  their  customary  vocations. 

Scenes  showing  children  at  play,  animals  playing  or  engaged  in  some  inter¬ 
esting  pursuit,  as  a  cat  catching  a  mouse,  a  dog  making  a  point  at  game  birds, 
or  anything  similar,  are  desirable.  Camping  scenes,  hunting,  fishing  and  the 
like  are  often  purchased,  but  by  all  means  avoid  the  strings  of  fish  or  dead 
game  which  indicate  the  butcher  more  than  the  true  sportsman. 

Views  of  natural  beauty  taken  for  their  general  artistic  effect  are  not  so 
attractive  to  publishers  as  such  scenes  used  as  a  background  showing  some 
human  being,  animal  or  material  object  as  a  center  of  attraction.  Merely 
beautiful  views  were  formerly  used  much  for  calendars  and  post-cards  but 
manufacturers  of  these  objects  now  insist  that  there  be  some  “human  interest 
in  every  picture.  That  is,  they  demand  that  there  be  a  scene  showing  humanity, 
animals,  wild  or  domestic,  exhibited  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  with  the  scene 
as  a  true  environment.  Thus  in  a  lake  scene,  rather  than  bare  water  surrounded 
by  a  few  trees,  there  should  be  a  boat,  a  party  on  shore,  deer  coming  down  to 
drink,  a  camp  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  or  some  combination  of  these. 

Views  of  machines,  carriages,  autos,  motorcycles,  farm  engines,  road 
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graders,  etc.,  in  use,  are  salable  in  two  ways.  Manufacturers  of  the  articles 
displayed  may  buy  the  views  to  use  in  their  advertising  or  to  decorate  the  home 
office.  This  is  the  more  likely  when  the  machines  are  shown  in  unusually  favor¬ 
able  operation.  Publishers  of  periodicals  devoted  to  such  industries  may  buy 
the  views  if  they  show  any  new  or  desirable  method  of  use.  Pure  bred  animals 
make  good  subjects  for  views  which  may  be  sold  to  publishers  of  papers  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  animals.  Views  of  peculiar  happenings,  old  buildings  or  unusual 
things  of  any  kind  sell  well  to  the  daily  papers  for  use  in  the  Sunday  specials. 
In  fact  very  few  clear-cut,  brilliant  views  of  persons  or  objects  not  especially 
posed  will  prove  unsalable.  Finding  a  market  is  a  question  of  ingenuity  in 
finding  rather  than  of  real  existence. 

PREPARING  THE  VIEWS  FOR  SALE. 

Photographs  are  sold  in  several  ways.  Valuable  news  photos  will  doubt¬ 
less  bring  the  most  by  selling  the  negative  and  exclusive  rights  to  a  news  bureau 
or  professional  photograph  dealer.  Scenes  of  ordinary  interest  such  as  floods, 
wrecks,  views  of  Mexican  cities  where  fighting  has  occurred,  and  the  like,  may 
often  be  copyrighted  by  the  photographer  and  copies  sold  with  permission  for 
newspaper  use  in  one  issue  to  a  large  number  of  big  dailies.  This  is  especially 
possible  when  similar  views  are  not  easily  obtained.  When  a  view  attains 
unusual  interest,  one  publisher  may  prefer  to  buy  the  negative  and  thus  hold  a 
“scoop"  over  competitors.  Ordinary  views  at  a  dollar  usually  call  for  exclusive 
rights.  For  this  reason  take  views  from  different  points  of  view  of  every  in¬ 
teresting  scene  and  you  may  then  sell  the  different  views  to  different  publishers. 
But  if  you  sell  a  view  to  a  publisher  without  mention  it  would  carry  exclusive 
ownership  and  you  would  not  dare  to  sell  other  copies  from  the  same  negative. 

Unless  views  are  of  special  importance  only  a  complete  copy  from  the 
negative  is  demanded  by  a  publisher.  From  this  he  will  make  a  plate  for  use 
as  well  as  though  having  the  negative.  In  case  of  valuable  views  which  may  be 
copied  and  sold  out  singly,  the  buyer  demands  the  negative  so  as  to  prevent 
others  from  ever  making  any  copies.  For  ordinary  purposes  a  print  on  any 
good  paper  is  sufficient.  If  they  are  kept  for  the  owner’s  use  they  are  best 
mounted,  but  when  taken  to  send  through  the  mails  to  publishers  it  is  better 
to  leave  them  unmounted.  The  double  weight  papers  may  be  used  so  as  to 
afford  more  substantial  body  to  the  view  and  prevent  tearing  or  roughing  up  at 
the  edges. 

For  mailing  there  are  special  envelopes  manufactured  which  are  very 
useful  to  prevent  breaking  in  the  mails  and  yet  leave  the  package  as  light  as 
possible.  Mailing  boards  are  thick  and  porous,  give  excellent  protection  and 
avoid  useless  postage  outlay.  Turn  the  views  face  in,  wrap  in  one  thickness 
of  light,  firm  paper,  fasten  a  sheet  of  mailing  pasteboard  on  one  side  by  a  thread 
or  light  twine,  and  insert  in  a  strong  envelope.  They  go  for  two  cents  an 
ounce  if  sealed  or  containing  writing  or  one  cent  for  two  ounces  if  not  sealed 
and  with  no  writing  inside.  Registering  is  ten  cents  extra  either  way,  if  one 
desires  it. 
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WHAT  BUYERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  DEMAND. 

The  following  statements  are  culled  from  recent  “want  lists”  of  publishers 
who  wish  to  buy  photographs.  From  these  requirements  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  decide  whether  he  will  be  likely  to  supply  the  views  desired. 

1 —  Wants  news  photographs  of  all  description  for  use  alone  and  with 
features. 

2 —  Wants  photos  pertaining  to  power  transmission  and  to  mill,  mine,  fac¬ 
tory  and  railroad  development  in  the  United  States. 

3 —  We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for  photographs  of  prominent  golfers, 
scenes  on  golf  links  and  pictures  of  golf  club  houses. 

4 —  Want  photos  pertaining  to  anything  in  electricity  and  along  the  line  of 
scientific  interest  and  general  advance. 

5 —  A  Sunday  paper  desires  a  page  of  photos  of  children.  Pays  $i  each 
for  those  used,  preferably  good  post-card  photos,  not  process  prints. 

6 —  An  educational  publication  desires  photos  on  school  administration, 
superintendence,  school  architecture,  sanitation  and  related  topics. 

7 —  Sunday  paper  desires  news  photos  of  any  event  of  more  than  local 
importance  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  demand  for  scenes  or  posed  pictures.  Photos 
must  be  accompanied  by  specific  data  of  the  event  and  of  individuals  and  scenes 
shown.  They  must  be  clear  contact  prints,  unmounted.  Do  not  send  negatives 
or  films.  Mail  by  special  delivery  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  picture  is  taken. 
News  value  depreciates  with  every  hour  after  the  event.  Fully  prepay  postage 
on  all  letters  and  packages  and  enclose  return  stamps  if  you  wish  unaccepted 
views  returned. 

8 —  An  electrical  magazine  “offers  a  field  for  unique  photos  that  possess 
human  interest,  need  not  necessarily  be  electrical  in  nature.  The  established 
rate  is  $2  each  on  acceptance.” 

9 —  A  farm  paper  pays  $1.50  each  for  accepted  farm  views.  Another  one 
pays  $1  each;  a  third,  50  cents  each,  and  several  pay  by  the  column  for  articles 
and  desire  them  to  be  illustrated,  paying  space  rates  for  the  pictures. 

10 —  An  illustrated  weekly  pays  $1  to  $3  each  for  views  “covering  the 
whole  field  of  human  endeavor  and  interest,”  including  “the  big  things  men  and 
women  do  in  the  trades,  arts,  sciences,  as  well  as  historic  buildings,  relics,  monu¬ 
ments,  heirlooms,  remarkable  scenes,  devices,  freaks  of  nature  and  the  odd, 
strange  and  curious  everywhere.”  Surely  this  is  a  field  broad  enough  for  any 
one  to  land  in. 

A  nature  editor  pays  fifty  cents  each  and  upward  for  each  accepted  photo  of 
wild  birds,  animals,  hunting  and  fishing  scenes  and  sports  in  general.  Prints  on 
glossy  paper  are  preferred.  Photos  returned  if  postage  is  enclosed.  A  farm 
paper  pays  $5  to  $15  for  large  views,  preferably  farm  or  country  life  scenes 
for  cover  use.  Another  farm  paper  pays  $1  for  post-card  views  of  anything  in 
the  world  that  might  interest  intelligent  country  people.  This  list  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  indefinitely. 
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ALBUMENIZED  paper  which  was  so  generally  used  years  ago  by  all  pho¬ 
tographers  before  the  advent  of  the  developing  paper  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  have  taken  a  new  hold  upon  some  of  the  professional  and 
commercial  photographers.  For  the  reproduction  of  photographs  in  half-tone 
for  printers,  the  albumen  print  has  always  been  the  most  satisfactory  from  the 
photo-engraving  and  printing  standpoint.  For  softness  of  definition  and  detail 
of  the  albumen  print  has  never  been  excelled,  and  it  may  be  for  this  reason 
alone  that  some  of  the  commercial  photographers  prefer  it  to  the  glossy  de¬ 
veloping  paper. 


THERE  is  a  common  notion  abroad  that  flashlight  work  is  only  useful  for 
taking  photographs  of  dinner  parties  or  such  like  gatherings,  and  that  at 
best  it  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  daylight.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
not  a  few  of  the  photographs  taken  on  these  occasions  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
But  a  little  closer  acquaintance  with  the  matter  soon  leads  one  to  realize  that  if 
this  method  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  taking  large  groups,  yet  it  can  be 
employed  with  entire  satisfaction  for  quite  a  large  number  of  other  classes  of 
work ;  so  that  those  who  say  they  cannot  take  up  photography  because  other 
matters  claim  all  their  time  during  the  daylight  hours  need  not  refrain  from 
practising  the  art  on  that  account.  Attention  of  those  of  limited  experience 
in  these  matters  is  called  to  a  use  of  the  rapid  flash  powder  or  the  more  slowly 
burnt  magnesium  ribbon  as  an  aid  to  the  dim  lighting  of  many  architectural 
interiors.  On  occasions  we  have  been  more  than  glad  to  use  magnesium  in  the 
photography  of  scientific  and  other  apparatus  needed  for  the  illustration  of  a 
technical  article  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  wait  for  daylight — a  doubtful 
contingency  of  the  morrow. 


WE  regret  to  see  the  use  of  the  term  microphotograph  for  what  is  now  by 
common  consent  preferably  called  a  photomicrograph.  As  these  two 
terms  are  not  infrequently  confused,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  all 
and  sundry  that  a  microphotograph  is  a  small  picture  of  a  large  subject.  Visitors 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  (London,  Eng.)  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  will  probably 
remember  being  invited  to  invest  a  few  pence  in  the  purchase  of  a  penholder,  in 
the  tip  of  which  was  inserted  a  tiny  photograph  only  seen  on  holding  it  close  to 
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the  eye.  Similar  microphotographs  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among 
second-hand  collections  of  objects  prepared  for  viewing  in  the  microscope,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  they  are  now  being  made  commercially,  so  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  curiosities.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  object  is  shown  on  a 
very  much  magnified  scale,  it  is  usual  to  call  it  a  photomicrograph.  Frequently, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  is  customary  to  use  a  microscope  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  a  necessity. 

$$$$$$ 


WHEN  an  object  presents  a  shiny  surface  to  the  camera,  it  often  also  pre¬ 
sents  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reflections  of  the  observer  or  his  appa¬ 
ratus.  Doubtless  the  reader  has  been  sadly  bothered  by  unpleasant  re¬ 
flection  effects  when  visiting  a  picture  gallery.  This  trouble  is  naturally  more 
apparent  when  the  pictures  are  covered  by  glass.  The  theory  of  the  matter  is 
simple  enough,  although  it  is  not  always  quite  so  easy  to  bring  it  into  the  region 
of  practical  politics.  By  common  custom  based  on  experience  the  dressing-glass 
or  toilet-mirror  is  usually  (and  rightly)  placed  with  its  back  to  the  window,  so 
that  its  reflecting  surface  may  be  in  comparative  darkness,  while  the  user  may  be 
in  the  full  light  of  the  window.  But  now  and  again  one  meets  with  people  who 
tell  us  that  the  more  direct  light  that  falls  on  the  mirror  the  better  the  reflection. 
A  moment’s  experimenting  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  notion.  Having  thus 
seen  how  to  get  the  maximum  reflection  effect,  it  is  easy  to  see  our  way  to 
reducing  this  to  a  minimum.  There  are  two  things  to  be  regarded.  First,  all 
objects  in  front  of  the  reflecting  surface  should  be  as  dark  as  may  be,  i.  e., 
receive  as  little  incident  light  as  possible.  Hence  those  who  copy  pictures  in 
galleries  rightly  cover  up  their  cameras  with  a  black  velvet  cloth,  in  which 
there  is  a  peep-hole  for  the  lens ;  everything  around  or  behind  the  camera  being 
kept  as  dark  as  possible.  The  second  condition  is  that  the  light  falling  on  the 
reflecting  surface  of  the  picture  shall  be  incident  at  such  an  oblique  angle  that 
it  is  not  reflected  into  the  lens.  The  same  principles,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
efficient  lighting  of  a  picture  gallery,  though,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are 
systematically  ignored  in  most  cases. 

$$$$$$ 


MANY  amateurs  are  at  a  loss  and  fail  to  understand  why  it  is  that  Tom, 
or  Dick  or  Harry  always  has  such  luck  with  his  pictures.  His  camera 
is  certainly  not  any  better,  if  as  good,  as  his  own.  He  attributes  it  to, 
as  mentioned  before — Luck — whereas  if  he  would  get  down  to  a  close  analysis 
he  would  readily  understand  that  it  was  the  attention  given  to  the  smallest 
of  details  that  was  the  means  of  producing  such  satisfactory  results. 


$  ?  ?  ?  ^  ^ 
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[The  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  invited  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of 
their  Discoveries  for  which  we  will  allow  One  Year’s  Subscription,  on  publication  of  the  contribution. — 
The  Editors.] 


A  HOME-MADE  POST-CARD  PRINTER  FOR  DAY¬ 
LIGHT. 

A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  an  article  for 
an  electric  light  post-card  printer.  As  we 
here  in  the  back  country  do  not  have  elec¬ 
tric  light,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  I  could 
adopt  the  idea  for  use  with  daylight.  After 
a  little  planning  I  made  one,  photo  of 
which  I  enclose,  which  works  like  a  charm. 


It  has  proved  very  valuable,  especially  as  I 
have  quite  a  lot  of  printing  to  do  at  times. 
Half  of  the  printer  is  made  to  fit  the 
window  casing,  8  inches  deep,  while  the 
other  half  is  flush  with  the  wall  and  is 
covered  with  an  orange  fabric.  One  thick¬ 
ness  of  butter  muslin  covers  the  back.  The 
shutter  is  board  with  an  opening  5x7 
inches.  The  main  opening  is  x  5T/>,  in¬ 
creasing  outward,  and  is  grooved  to  take  a 
masked  4  inch  glass.  The  holder  has  rub¬ 
ber  bands,  but  springs  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.  A  button  on  casing  holds  printer 
firmly.  As  my  window  faces  the  south  I 


use  two  extra  thicknesses  of  muslin  on  the 
outside  of  the  window  and  can  work  in 
bright  sunlight.  Chas.  W.  Brown, 

Atlin,  Canada. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

HANDY  ADJUSTABLE  MASKS. 

One  trouble  which  the  amateur  usually 
finds  in  his  printing  is  that  of  just  finding 
a  correct  size  of  mask  to  suit  his  negative, 
and  here  some  may  say,  “Why  use  the  kind 
you  stick  on,”  but  I  have  and  never  again. 
What  I  believe  to  be  the  solution  to  this 
trouble  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  and 
will  take  my  own  particular  case  as  an 
example.  I  use  a  5"  x  7"  outfit  and  have 
occasion  to  wish  for  various  sizes  of  masks. 
In  my  dark-room  I  have  hanging  strips  of 
good  tough  paper  ranging  from  to  1*4" 
in  width  and  have  the  same  in  pairs  as,  for 
example,  2 — Y"  x  5"  and  2 — Y"  x  7"  and  so 
on.  With  these  strips  I  can  make  any  size 
mask  from  2j4"x4^4"  to  5”  x  7"  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  This  applies  to  any  size  of 
frame.  “Try  it  and  see.” 

James  Moore. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

If  you  have  a  musician  in  the  family  bor¬ 
row  his  metronome  the  next  time  you  are 
making  prints  or  enlargements. 

The  metronome  runs  a  long  time  with 
one  winding  and  when  set  at  sixty  will 
tick  exactly  on  the  second.  One  needs 
only  to  hear  and  not  see  it,  thus  accurate 
count  of  the  flight  of  time  can  be  kept  in  the 
dark-room  or  when  the  eyes  are  otherwise 
occupied.  Fay  Guthrie. 
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The  following  pointers  on  Pictorial  Pho¬ 
tography  were  embodied  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  a  well-known  Camera  Club : 

“A  large  percentage  of  pictures  made  by 
amateur  photographers  show  a  very  general 
absence  of  knowledge  of  even  the  most 
elementary  rules  of  art. 

“There  are  many,  who,  from  seeing  a 
great  many  photographs  and  paintings, 
have  learned  to  distinguish  the  good  from 
the  bad,  but  even  they  are  unable  to  give  the 
reasons  for  their  choice. 

“The  greater  number  of  pictures  made 
by  amateurs  are  simple  scenes  of  city  or 
country  life  and  the  following  rules  borne 
in  mind  will  aid  in  securing  better  composi¬ 
tion. 

1.  Do  not  attempt  to  take  the  whole 
outdoors  in  one  picture.  The  average  sum¬ 
mer  outing  picture  is  a  good  example  of 
what  not  to  do  in  this  respect.  A  person 
struggling  under  a  weight  of  baggage  is 
photographed  against  a  background  of  a 
village  street  or  ten  acres  of  city  park.  Or 
surrounded  with  all  the  tools  and  appliances 
pertaining  to  his  favorite  sport  which  he 
owns  or  can  borrow,  in  an  endeavor  to 
show  as  much  as  possible  in  the  picture. 

2.  The  picture  should  tell  but  one  story, 
so  that  a  beholder  will  not  be  in  doubt  as 
to  what  was  intended  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  interest.  In  a  picture  of  a  figure 
the  landscape  should  be  of  secondary  in¬ 
terest.  While  in  landscapes  the  figures 
should  be  incidents. 

3.  Do  not  have  light  and  shade  in  patchy 
spots  all  over  the  picture. 

4.  Do  not  put  the  object  of  principal 
interest  in  the  exact  center  of  the  picture. 

5.  Do  not  have  the  lines  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  all  sloping  off  to  one  side,  nor  have  the 
figures  apparently  walking  off  the  paper. 


6.  Do  not  have  prominent  objects  in  a 
straight  line  nor  with  equal  distance  be¬ 
tween  them. 

7.  Remember  that  an  effect  of  distance  is 
produced  by  a  lack  of  sharpness  in  outline 
as  well  as  by  diminishing  size. 

8.  Keep  a  proper  balance  between  light 
and  shade. 

9.  Look  out  for  the  foreground.  The 
lower  corners  should  not  be  a  barren  waste, 
nor  should  anything  important  appear  in 
them. 

10.  Do  not  think  that  because  the  plate  is 
4x5  or  5x7  that  the  picture  must  be  the 
same  size.  In  practically  all  cases  a  portion 
of  the  print  should  be  cut  away.  And  it  is 
often  very  difficult  as  well  as  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter  to  know  just  where  the  cut¬ 
ting  should  be  done. 

Don’t  forget  that  in  -  by  means  of 

exhibitions,  demonstrations,  criticism  and 
lectures  teaches  art  in  photography.  And 
enables  the  camera  user  to  realize  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  pleasure  and  profit  from  his 
efforts,  while  the  association  with  others  of 
mutual  interest  provides  the  incentive  to  do 
better  work.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  a  special 
booth  or  gallery,  for  the  display  of  Pic¬ 
torial  Photography,  is  now  assured  in  the 
Palace  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Please  therefore  advise  me  before  Dec. 
15,  whether  you  still  desire  to  exhibit  your 
photographs  of  this  class.  If  so,  state  the 
exact  number,  with  size  (unframed)  of 
each  photograph  that  you  wish  to  submit 
for  consideration  of  the  Committee  on 
Selection.  For  the  sake  both  of  economy 
to  you  and  readier  handling  by  us,  we  pre¬ 
fer  all  these  photographs  to  be  expressed 
(charges  prepaid)  without  frames.  The 
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committee  can  then  have  the  accepted  pho¬ 
tographs  suitably  framed  here,  with  glass. 

A  flat  charge  of  Two  Dollars  will  be 
made  by  this  Department  for  each  Photo¬ 
graph  exhibited  (large  or  small),  to  cover 
the  cost  of  framing,  glass,  hanging  and 
maintenance.  This  remittance  should  be 
sent  at  the  same  time  the  photographs  are 
forwarded,  and  be  made  payable  to  the 
“Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.” 
A  refund  of  Two  Dollars  will  be  made  for 
each  photograph  that  is  not  accepted. 

If  exhibitiors  are  especially  desirous  of 
sending  their  photographs  already  framed, 
they  may  do  so  and,  if  acceptable,  these 
will  be  hung  as  received,  for  which  a  flat 
charge  of  One  Dollar  per  photograph  will 
be  made. 

Please  do  not  forward  your  Photographs 
until  you  receive  further  notice  from  this 
Department  as  to  just  How,  When  and 
Where  to  send  them.  I  expect  to  give  you 
these  and  other  particulars  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  December,  so  that  you  can  have 
your  photographs  ready  to  forward  early  in 
January,  1915.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advis¬ 
able  for  you  to  commence  preparing  them 
without  delay. 

No  names,  addresses,  or  titles  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  on  the  face  of  the  photographs  dis¬ 
played.  This  department  will  place  upon 
each  photograph  a  number  by  which  it 
can  be  readily  identified  in  the  catalog.  The 
title  of  the  photograph,  with  the  exhibitor’s 
name  and  address,  should  be  plainly  marked 
on  the  back  of  each  photograph  when  for¬ 
warded. 

All  photographs  displayed  must  be 
covered  with  glass  to  prevent  possible  de¬ 
facement  or  other  damage. 

Meanwhile,  kindly  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  possible  whether  I  may  surely  count 
upon  you  to  enter  an  exhibit,  and  if  so, 
exactly  how  many  photographs  you  wish 
to  submit,  with  the  precise  dimensions  and 
character  of  each.  Awaiting  your  reply, 
and  assuring  you  of  my  heartiest  co-opera¬ 
tion,  I  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

Theodore  Hardy, 

Chief  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  above  form  of  letter  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  applicants  and  inquirers  for  ex¬ 


hibit  space  in  the  Pictorial  Photograph  Gal¬ 
lery  at  the  above  Exposition. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Blisters  on  p.o.p.  and  self-toning  paper 
generally  arise  from  the  solutions  being  at 
different  temperatures,  or  too  warm  gener¬ 
ally,  from  the  hypo  solution  being  too 
strong,  or  from  the  use  in  too  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  chemicals  such  as  sulphocyanide, 
which  attack  the  gelatine. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

TO  BLOCK  OUT  BACKGROUND. 

This  is  a  very  easy  matter.  On  the  film 
side  of  the  negative  go  carefully  round 
the  outline  of  the  head  on  the  background 
with  a  medium  soft  retouching  pencil  or 
finely  pointed  paint  brush  and  any  opaque 
color,  such  as  ivory-black  or  vermilion, 
and  thus  get  an  opaque  line  about  %  in. 
wide.  Then  cut  a  paper  mask  of  black  or 
other  opaque  paper,  and  attach  this  to  the 
glass  side  of  the  negative.  Or  you  can 
flood  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  with  a 
red  varnish,  such  as  actinone,  and  then, 
when  this  is  dry,  scrape  away  the  varnish 
from  all  those  parts  that  are  not  desired 
to  print  white. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

To  tell  if  a  camera  is  light-tight,  a  simple 
plan  is  to  put  an  incandescent  electric  lamp 
in  it,  the  wires  being  led  in  through  the 
lens  aperture,  the  glass  being  temporarily 
removed,  and  the  wires  made  a  light-tight 
fit  in  the  opening,  by  means  of  a  focusing 
cloth.  Any  light  leakage  can  be  seen  in  an 
instant  in  a  dark-room.  The  light  should 
not  be  left  on  long,  on  account  of  the  heat; 
but  half  a  minute  is  ample  for  the  purpose. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Although  chemicals  are  often  sold  in 
paper  packets,  they  should  never  be  stored 
in  them.  Not  only  is  the  paper  a  very  poor 
protection  from  the  air  and  from  moisture, 
but  it  may  itself  be  attacked  by  the  chemi¬ 
cal,  or  it  may  absorb  solution  and  contami¬ 
nate  it.  A  stoppered  bottle  is  not  a  necessity 
even  for  chemicals  which  need  to  be  very 
securely  closed ;  a  sound  well-fitting  cork  is 
at  least  as  air-tight  as  the  average  glass 
stopper ;  and  if  it  is  sealed  over  with  paraf¬ 
fin  wax  or  similar  material  is  even  more  so. 
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Pictorial  Landscape  Photography,  Paul 
Lewis  Anderson.  Wilfred  A.  French, 
Publisher,  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $1.50 
net. 

The  manuscript  and  illustrations  in  this 
book  appeared  in  serial  form  recently  in 
Photo-Era.  The  contents  are  in  three 
parts:  The  Subjective  Side,  Subjective 
Technique,  Technical  Methods. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  well-known  writer, 
lecturer  and  teacher  upon  photographic 
subjects.  Since  the  aim  of  all  landscape 
photographic  work  is  the  portraying  of 
the  beautiful  it  behooves  the  photographer 
to  select  the  subject  and  in  arranging  see 
to  it  that  the  whole  is  properly  balanced — 
express  ia  the  finished  product  some  degree 
of  feeling  or  emotion  that  not  only  gives 
pleasure  to  himself  but  to  others. 

On  the  subject  of  Technique  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  gives  the  comparative  values  of  Com¬ 
position,  Definition  and  Detail  and  refers 
to  the  many  printing  processes  to  produce 
the  highly  desirable  harmonious  picture. 

This  book  will  be  found  of  great  help  to 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  particular  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphic  endeavor. 

Straight  photography  as  far  as  record 
photography  is  concerned  is  without  doubt 
the  best  and  easiest,  but  for  pictorial  land¬ 
scape  work  we  agree  with  the  author  that 
it  is  a  mixture  of  photography  and  hand¬ 
work,  as  long  as  the  handwork  is  not  ap¬ 
parent. 


The  Spell  of  Spain,  by  Keith  Clark.  The 

Page  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers.  $2.50  Net. 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  close 
association  with  a  subject  of  interest  in¬ 
variably  leads  to  fascination  of  the  subject. 
Is  it  not  so  with  photography?  The  more 
effort  we  put  in  the  securing  of  better  pic¬ 
tures,  the  more  effort  and  time  we  are 
willing  to  spend  to  secure  the  realization  of 
our  desires.  The  same  is  applicable  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  history,  etc.  The  more  they  read 
of  places  and  events  that  have  transpired, 
the  greater  is  their  desire  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves. 

For  probably  this  reason  alone  we  have 
the  record  of  a  journey  covering  the  whole 
of  Spain,  a  visiting  the  quaint  and  historic 
cities,  the  ancient  cathedrals  and  castles, 
and  the  world  famous  art  galleries,  contain¬ 
ing  priceless  paintings  of  the  old  masters. 

To  Spain  as  to  probably  no  other  old 
world  country  we  owe  more  for  our  exist¬ 
ence  than  to  any  other  and  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  Spain  should  be  of  intense  in¬ 
terest  to  everyone.  Fifty-two  illustrations, 
four  of  which  are  in  color,  embellish  the 
pages,  besides  a  large  map  in  color. 

Mr.  Clark’s  manner  in  acquainting  the 
facts  is  not  in  the  usual  manner  of  reading, 
but  rather  more  of  the  story  telling  style. 
The  descriptions  are  very  realistic  and  satis¬ 
fying. 
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[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department 
items  of  interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors.] 


The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Camera  Club 
will  hold  an  exhibit  during  the  first  week 
in  February,  1915.  Pictures  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  hanging  committee  two  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  exhibit,  which  will  be 
open  to  all  who  are  members  of  the  club  at 
that  time.  In  addition  to  the  usual  annual 
exhibit  there  will  be  a  separate  division  of 
photographs  in  natural  color  for  the  Auto¬ 
chrome  workers  of  the  club. 

The  hanging  committee,  which  will  pass 
on  pictures  to  be  hung  in  the  exhibit,  will 
consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  is  a 
club  members,  it  is  probable  that  one  will  be 
known  mural  painter,  worker  in  oils  and 
amateur  photographer.  Of  the  two  non¬ 
club  members,  it  is  probabe  that  one  will  be 
Mrs.  Sabra  Cather  Woodford,  an  artist  of 
ability,  particularly  well  versed  in  composi¬ 
tion.  The  third  member  of  the  committee 
will  be  another  artist  of  repute  with  an 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  for  artistic 
expression  by  means  of  photography. 

T.  K.  Adlard,  Secretary. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex  Camera 
Club  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  tablet  was  un¬ 
veiled  November  28th  in  the  Public  Library 
of  that  city  as  a  memorial  to  the  Rev.  Han¬ 
nibal  Goodwin,  inventor  of  the  photographic 
film. 

George  A.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Essex 
Camera  Club,  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  introduced  the  speakers :  Mr.  Arthur  V. 
Taylor,  of  the  Barringer  High  School  and 
Schoolmen’s  Club,  who  sometime  ago  took 
up  the  task  of  marking  in  tablets  the  his¬ 
toric  and  civic  points  of  interest  in  the  city ; 
Mr.  W.  W.  Lakin,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Essex  Camera  Club,  and  a  fellow  worker 


in  photography  with  the  Reverend  Good¬ 
win. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Urquhart  outlined  briefly 
the  value  to  the  world  by  the  discovery  of 
the  photographic  film. 

Master  Phillips  Goodwin,  a  grandson, 
unveiled  the  tablet,  after  which  President 
Hardy  presented  it  to  the  city.  After  a  few 
words  in  appreciation,  Acting  Mayor 
O’Brien  accepted  the  tablet  for  the  city.  A 
representative  of  the  Photographic 
Times  was  among  those  of  the  photographic 
fraternity  present. 


Fac-Simile  of  Tablet  Unveiled 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club  will  be  held  in 
the  club  rooms,  131  South  Main  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  February  22d  to  25th, 
1915.  Entry  list  closes  February  6th. 

It  is  planned  that  this  year’s  exhibition 
will  surpass  all  previous  exhibitions  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  pictures. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

ESSEX  CAMERA  CLUB,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  Essex  Camera  Club  held  its  annual 
election  of  officers  Nov  24th.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  chosen :  George  A.  Hardy,  presi¬ 
dent,  re-elected ;  Charles  A.  Knapp,  vice- 
president;  Frank  L.  Ferguson,  treasurer; 
Louis  Gebhardt,  recording  secretary ;  J.  A. 
Dolan,  financial  secretary.  The  new  board 
of  governors  will  consist  of  William  H. 
Goulden,  John  Flanders,  J.  W.  Felix,  J. 
Wallace  and  C.  A.  Knapp,  chairman. 


FIFTH  A  VENUE-  WIN 'I  F.R  Floyd  Vail 


BISSELL  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Among  the  students  enrolling  at  the  col¬ 
lege  last  month  was  a  young  Chinese,  Mr. 
Ho  Chung  Ming,  who  is  taking  the  course 
in  Three  Color  Work.  Mr.  Ho  is  one  of 
the  “official  students”  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment,  having  been  sent  to  this  country  to 
fit  himself  for  educational  work  in  his 
native  land,  and  he  will  be  expected  to 
enter  the  government  service  on  his  return 
home. 

Pres.  Bissell  has  donated  four  beautiful 
silver  cups  as  trophies  for  the  students 
during  the  coming  year.  One  of  the  cups 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  portrait  photo¬ 
graph  made  at  the  College  Camera  Club  for 
the  quarter ;  one  cup  for  the  best  display  of 
graduation  work  during  the  year ;  one  cup 
for  the  best  specimen  of  air  brush  work 
made  during  the  year,  and  a  Grand  Trophy 
Cup  for  the  best  portrait  made  at  the  col¬ 
lege  during  the  year. 

The  Viewing  Class  has  been  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Indian  Summer  weather  we 
are  having,  and  getting  some  beautiful 
autumn  scenes. 

The  College  Basket  Ball  Team  has  been 
in  training  for  some  time  and  will  play  the 
first  game  of  their  schedule  the  first  week  in 
November.  The  girls  assisted  in  financing 
the  team  by  giving  a  basket  social  where 
partners  with  basket  lunches  were  auctioned 
off  to  the  affluent  young  men. 

Mr.  Weed  of  the  Smith  Butterfield  Photo. 
Supply  Co.  and  Mr.  Hood  of  the  Collins 
Card  Mount  Co.  made  professional  calls  at 
the  college  last  month. 

Students  Hassler  of  1913,  Fuller  of  1914 
and  Record  of  1913  have  returned  to  finish 
their  courses. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Penrod  has  taken  charge  of 
the  department  of  negative  making  and 
laboratory  work  at  the  I.  C.  P.,  succeeding 
Mr.  H.  L.  Berndt  who  resigns  to  engage  in 
business  for  himsef. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive 
circulars  of  their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


While  the  new  Autographic  Kodak  is  the 
biggest  photographic  advance  in  twenty 
years,  the  attachment,  itself,  is  perfectly 
simple — just  a  case  of  “you  do  the  writing, 
it  does  the  rest.”  Any  negative  worth  the 
making  is  worth  a  date  and  title,  and  the 
value  of  every  picture  is  increased  by  the 
ability  to  identify  it  positively  in  the  years 
to  come.  Many  Kodakers  seem  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  to  get  the  benefits  of 
the  autographic  plan,  they  must  buy  a  new 
Kodak.  Any  owner  of  one  of  the  popular 
sized  Kodaks,  however,  can  make  his  Ko¬ 
dak  autographic  by  the  purchase  of  an 
autographic  back  to  use  in  place  of  the 
regular  back.  And  the  price  for  the  auto¬ 
graphic  back  is  small,  indeed,  when  you 
consider  its  advantages.  We  advise  all  our 
friends  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Autographic  Kodak  at  their 
dealer’s.  Its  simplicity  will  be  a  revelation. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  new  vest-pocket  camera  has  been  placed 
on  the  American  market  by  the  importers 
the  Standard  Scientific  Company,  147  Wav- 
erly  Place,  New  York.  It  is  convenient 
and  efficient  and  has  the  simplicity  of  a 
fixed-focus  camera,  of  substantial  construc¬ 
tion  and  equipped  with  high  speed  anastig- 
mat  lens  of  superior  quality.  When  closed 
the  camera  measures  only  3%x2x4  and 
takes  pictures  1^2x2 J4  on  a  roll  film.  The 
body  is  of  metal,  black  enamel  finish  with 
nickeled  trimmings  and  black  leather  bel¬ 
lows.  It  has  a  brilliant  reversible  finder, 
automatic  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  and 
adjustment  for  time,  bulb  and  three  degrees 
of  instantaneous  exposures.  It  is  ready  for 
instant  action  by  simply  pulling  out  the 
front.  An  automatic  catch  adjusts  it  for 
universal  focus,  and  everything  up  to  a  few 


feet  from  the  camera  is  rendered  sharp. 
There  is  no  need  of  judging  distances  and 
no  failure  through  misjudging  them.  When 
occasion  necessitates  it  can  be  focused  for 
near  objects.  The  price  in  soft  leather 
case  is  from  $12.00  to  $20.00. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  COLORS. 

Mr.  George  Eastman,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
has  announced  that  after  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  expenditure  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  the  company  has  per¬ 
fected  a  process  of  color  portrait  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  process  is  said  to  be  the  first 
color  photography  method  that  has  been 
simple  enough  to  be  used  by  the  ordinary 
photographer. 

Photographs  taken  by  the  process  by 
photographers,  without  previous  training, 
have  been  shown  privately  at  the  Eastman 
Company’s  offices.  They  were  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery  at 
the  University  of  Rochester.  The  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  cannot  be  printed,  but  remain 
on  the  plate  and  are  exhibited  as  trans¬ 
parencies,  are  said  to  excel  other  color  pro¬ 
cesses  in  their  quality  of  luminosity  and  in 
reproducing  the  contour  of  features.  The 
perfection  of  the  process  is  credited  to  John 
G.  Capstaff,  an  assistant  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  the  Eastman  Company. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

In  a  series  of  papers  on  “The  Features 
of  the  Human  Face,”  by  Sydney  Allen, 
which  Portrait  is  running,  “The  Eyebrows” 
constitutes  the  second  installment,  and  is 
well  worth  reading. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


We  beg  to  offer  you,  herewith,  thle 
final  report  of  the  Second  Rochester  Photo 
Works  Enlarging  Contest.  Prizes  have  been 
awarded  as  follows: 

First  Prize — Mrs.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  1131 
Balboa  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  Title — 
“Cupid.” 

Second  Prize — Robert  E.  Stoll,  4812  Be¬ 
loit  Rd.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Title — “Jolly 
Cobbler.” 

Third  Prize— Ethel  Tomar,  8r  Ledyard 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Title — -“Old  Lady  Be¬ 
fore  Fire.” 

Fourth  Prize — Alexander  Murray,  4238 
Washington  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass.  Title — 
“Marine.” 

Fifth  Prize — Lawrence  Baker,  717  Fifth 
St.,  Marietta,  O.  Title — “Lone  Road”  No. 
1 15. 

Sixth  Prize — G.  M.  Allen,  112  First  St., 
Portland,  Oregon.  No.  16. 

Seventh  Prize— Mrs.  Alice  Foster,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  O.  No.  108. 

HONORARY  MENTION. 

Print  No.  105,  N.  G.  Cartlich,  418  Wilson 
St.,  Winona,  Minn.;  No.  116,  A.  Fisler, 
3711  Greenview  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  No. 
120,  W.  I.  Thomson,  P.  O.  Box  2874,  U.  of 
M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  No.  69,  H.  C.  Fer¬ 
ris,  4332  Wolff,  Denver,  Colo.;  No.  81,  L. 

V.  Richard,  Orient,  N.  Y. ;  No.  64,  G.  E. 
LeCount,  42  N  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  No. 
6,  W.  S.  Davis,  Orient,  N.  Y. ;  No.  11,  H. 

W.  Congdon,  18  Broadway,  New  York, 


N.  Y. ;  No.  17,  G.  M.  Allen,  112  First  St., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

We  have  again  felt  very  much  gratified 
over  the  quality  and  the  number  of  the 
entries  made  and  in  order  to  show  our 
appreciation,  we  again  have  added  some 
extra  prizes  to  those  advertised.  Fourth 
and  Fifth  :  $5.00  cash  ;  Sixth  and  Seventh  : 
3.00  worth  of  paper.  We  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  the  third 
prize,  the  paper  used  for  all  the  successful 
enlargements  have  been  Velour  and  Brome 
Black.  The  third  prize  winner  is  on  an 
unnamed  Bromide  paper. 

We  confess  that  these  enlarging  contests 
are  rapidly  becoming  a  very  fascinating  pas¬ 
time  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  amateur 
friends.  In  future,  entries,  even  those  not 
successful  in  receiving  prizes,  shall  receive 
careful  consideration  and  will  be  criticized 
if  desired. 

We  again  wish  to  express  our  deep  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  Jury  of  our  contests,  Mr. 
Abel,  Mr.  Fraprie,  and  Mr.  Adams,  to 
which  we  are  very  much  obliged  for  han¬ 
dling  these  contests,  as  it  seems  to  general 
satisfaction  of  the  contestants.  The  mere 
fact  of  having  one’s  work  passed  by  so 
competent  a  Jury  and  in  so  high  grade  a 
contest  alone  is  worth  while  entering  the 
Rochester  Photo  Works  Enlarging  Contest 
and  we  hope  that  the  number  of  contestants 
will  continue  to  grow  as  it  has  heretofore. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Rochester  Photo  Works,  Inc. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES— ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  most  satisfactory  way  to  show 
photo  prints — the  way  every  one  is 
sure  to  enjoy — is  with  the 


Bausdi joml) 

Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

Gr  if  you  prefer  to  make  lantern  slides  you  will  find 
the  clear,  brilliant  image  projected  by  the  Balopticon 
a  most  striking  reproduction  of  your  pictures.  Its  mechan¬ 
ical  durability,  its  ease  of  operation  and  its  exceptional  op¬ 
tical  efficiency  mark  it  as  the  most  satisfactory  of  lanterns. 


Read  the  details  of  these  two  models 
from  the  wide  Balopticon  line. 


V 


Makers  of  the  celebrated  Tessar  and  Protar  Lenses  and  other 
high-grade  optical  goods. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 


The  Home  Balopticon  (shown 
below)  for  the  projection  of  photo 
prints  and  other  opaque  objects 
is  the  most  efficient  and  depend¬ 
able  lantern  ever  offered  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price  for  this  form  of  pro¬ 
jection.  Its  special  nitrogen-filled 
Mazda  lamp  gives  a  brilliant  il¬ 
lumination  heretofore  unequalled 
in  instruments  of  its  type — and 
its  simplicity  of  operation  through¬ 
out  makes  it  particularly  attractive 
to  the  amateur.  The  achromatic 
lens  is  of  high  quality,  giving  im¬ 


ages  of  the  Balopticon  standard 
—  clear,  crisp,  sharply  defined 
over  the  entire  field.  Price  com¬ 
plete  $35.00. 

The  Combination  Model  at  $45.00 
provides  for  both  opaque  and 
lantern  slide  work — with  instant 
interchange  from  one  to  the  other. 

Send  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and 
prices  of  Balopti- 
cons — also  special 
circular  about  slide 
making  and  the 
use  of  a  lantern. 


Bausch  &  [omb  Optical  (o. 

561  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.V. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 


There  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  either  novice  or  advanced  amateur  but 
that  Anistigmat  equipment  made  for  greater 
efficiency  in  photographic  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  purchase  of  this  equipment 
meant  the  expenditure  of  quite  a  sum  of 
money — more  than  many  of  us  could  afford. 
The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  now 
made  it  possible  for  every  amateur  to  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  an  anastigmat  lens,  and 
at  a  price  only  slightly  above  that  of  the 
regular  R.  R.  lens.  This  new  lens  is  the 
Kodak  Anistigmat  f.8  and  it  gives  definition 
and  covering  power  equal  to  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  anastigmat  on  the  market.  The 
speed,  f.8,  is,  of  course,  not  an  extreme 
speed,  but  it  will  answer  adequately  for  the 
everyday  work  of  the  average  amateur. 
And  remember  that  at  f.8,  its  covering 
power,  definition  and  freedom  from  astig¬ 
matism  is  the  equal  of  any  anastigmat 
known,  regardless  of  cost. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

We  are  so  much  interested  in  enlarging 
that  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  have 
put  out  a  special  circular  entitled  “Enlarg¬ 
ing  with  Condensers.”  The  circular  shows 
the  way  an  enlarging  apparatus  should  be 
set  up,  and  gives  instructions  as  to  the  ad- 
adjustment  of  light,  the  lens  to  use  for  en¬ 
larging  and  inforgation  regarding  the  im¬ 
proved  mountings  for  the  photographic 
sizes  of  condensers. 

Circulars  will  be  mailed  on  request  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  interested.  Address  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  626  St.  Paul  St.,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

If  you  don’t  use  a  Kodak  Film  Tank  you 
are  doing  yourself  and  your  negative  a 
great  injustice.  You  aren’t  fair  to  yourself, 
because  the  stuffy  dark  room  takes  half  the 
pleasure  out  of  developing,  and  you  aren’t 
fair  to  your  negatives  because  there  is  only 
one  method  that  will  give  you  the  best  re¬ 
sults — tank  development.  Many  an  other¬ 
wise  good  negative  is  spoiled  by  fog;  but 


fog  during  development  in  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  •  Better 
let  your  dealer  show  you  one. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested 
throughout  the  country  regarding  the 
award  of  the  Jury  in  the  Loveliest  Woman 
Contest  of  the  Ansco  Co.  which  closed  De¬ 
cember  1st  for  which  The  Ansco  Co.  offered 
prizes  of  $5,000.  It  will  probably  be  some 
time  yet  before  the  Jury  can  make  known 
the  result  as  we  are  advised  that  the  entries 
were  overwhelming.  The  prize  winners  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  big  reason,  we  suppose,  why  East¬ 
man  Special  Developer  has  come  into  such 
general  use  among  amateur  photographers 
is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  stain 
the  fingers.  There  is  another  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  you — 
namely,  its  convenience,  for  Eastman  Spe¬ 
cial  Developer  is  the  one  real  universal  de¬ 
veloper.  It  may  be  used  successfully  for 
film  or  plates,  (tray  development)  and 
paper,  and  the  results  obtained  could  not 
be  improved  upon  by  the  use  of  any  other 
developing  agent. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A.  W.  Dewey,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  is  the 
subject  for  the  cover  illustration  of  Por¬ 
trait  for  December. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Amateurs  can  make  considerable  money 
as  a  side  line  by  forwarding  their  negatives 
of  their  local  views  to  several  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  make  a  specialty  of  printing 
post-card  views  in  quantity.  A  little  can¬ 
vassing  of  your  immediate  neighborhood 
will  convince  you  of  the  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  these  views  to  your  financial  bene¬ 
fit.  Look  into  it  now  before  someone  beats 
you  to  it. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  line,  about  8  words  to  the  line. 
Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPUCATION 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

OPEN  OCTOBER  TO  JUNE 
Instructors:  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  Max  Weber 

For  information  address  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

230  East  11th  Street,  New  York 


Bartholdi  Institute  Photography 

Practical  Instruction  in  Photography, 
Photoengraving,  Illustrating  and 
Painting.  ESTABLISHED  1880 

92  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FORMERLY  $50.00 

NOW  $30.00 

Turn  Night  Into  Day 

WITH  THIS  LAMP 

PHOTOGRAPHERS;  You  should 
get  one  of  these  lamps.  Send  for 
our  proposition  before  buying  else¬ 
where.  Fully  described  in  cata¬ 
logue  No.  114.  Send  stamp  to-day 

WILLOUGHBY 
810  Broadway,  New  York 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  so  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


WANTED  PHOTOS 

original  photos  of  young  ladies  heads  suitable 
for  commercial  illustrating.  Rejected  photos 
returned  if  postage  is  enclosed. 

C.  M.  SHEDD,  193  Farmington  Avenue 

_ HARTFORD,  CONN, 

MAKE  MONEY  WITH  YOUR  CAMERA 

Every  amateur  and  professional  photographer  can 
have  steady  profits  supplying  retail  dealers  with 
Photograph  View  Post  Cards.  Let  us  tell  you“how.” 
Complete  plan  free.  Write  NOW. 

The  Photographic  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
30-32  West  15th  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


STOP!  LOOK! 

Our  New  No.  ig  BARGAIN  LIST  which  is  now 
ready  is  better  than  ever.  Contains  some  startling 
values  in  Cameras.  Lenses  and  Photographic  Supplies. 
Imported  lea  and  Butcher  Cameras.  Headquarters 

for  Cyko  Paper. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

111^  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


HANDY  REDUCING  PASTE 

QUICKEST  and  SAFEST 
For  accurate  local  work  on  a  Dry  Negative 
1  Box  and  Directions,  30  cents 

L.  C.  BISHOP,  508  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Photographers  SeI1  Po,t  5art,s  fr°m 

®  “  your  negatives.  Put 

them  in  the 1  stores,  there  is  money  in  it. 
YOU  HAVE  THE  NEGATIVES.  WE  WILL  MAKE  THE  CARDS 

100  from  I  negative,  $  2.00  from  5  to  10  negative>,$  3.25 

300  from  1  negative,  4.20  from  5  to  1 0  negatives,  6.30 

,500  from  1 1  negative,  6.25  from  5  to  1 0  negatives,  8.00 

1 000  from  I  negative,  10.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,  12.50 

Delivery  from  3  to  5  days,  return  postage  10  cents  per  100 
Sample  card  and  complete  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  free. 

A  new  Post  Card  size  convertible  anastigmat  lens 
in  cells,  with  case,  will  cover  5x7  plate  wide  open, 
$18.00  post  paid. 

We  take  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  in  exchange. 
Ask  us  before  buying. 

WRIGHT  s^lt“s  RACINE,  WIS. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  The  Kodak  City. 


The  Picture  Worth  Taking  is  Worth 

Keeping. 


The 

t 

Kodak 
Albun „ 


A  thousand  dollars  is  a  pretty  steep 
price  to  ask  for  an  album,  isn’t  it?  And 
yet  if  you  had  an  alburn  filled  with 
pictures  taken  in  your  boyhood  days, 
pictures  of  your  childhood  friends  now 
grown  into  men  and  women,  of  the 
“bunch”  at  the  swimming  hole,  of 
your  base-ball  team  after  they  had 
“taken  the  starch  outta’’  the  North 
Side  Stars,  of  your  first  sweetheart — if 
you  had  such  an  album  would  you  part 
with  it  for  a  paltry  thousand  ?.  Such  a 
collection  is  priceless, — a  Croesus  could 
not  afford  to  buy  it. 

It  is  too  late  for  you  to  start  such  an 
album,  although,  of  course,  you  are 
keeping  your  vacation  pictures  as  well 
as  the  other  prints  to  which  you  attach 
any  value,  in  this  fashion  ;  but  how 
about  the  children  ?  Why  not  give 
them  the  opportunity  you  missed  ? 
After  the  Kodak  or  Brownie,  one  of 
your  first  gifts  to  the  children  should  be 
an  album,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
their  pictures  will  be  preserved  clean 
and  untorn — in  fact  it  is  the  only  way 
they  will  be  preserved  at  all. 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  album  to 
the  boy  or  girl  away  at  school.  These 
memories  of  school  and  college  are  too 
sacred  to  be  trifled  with  and  deserve  to 
be  safely  mounted  between  the  covers 
of  an  album.  How  many  times  have 
you  said  to  yourself,  “  Oh,  if  I  had  only 
kept  a  diary  while  I  was  at  school?’’ 


Yet,  in  later  years,  one  picture  from 
your  album  will  tell  you  more  than 
countless  pages  from  a  diary — and  com¬ 
piling  an  album  is  a  delight,  while  keep¬ 
ing  a  diary,  a  bother. 

If  you  have  a  baby  at  your  home,  so 
much  the  better.  Begin  the  album 
yourself,  using  an  Autographic  Kodak. 
The  data  made  possible  with  the  auto¬ 
graphic  attachment  will  double  the 
value  of  the  baby’s  pictures  in  the 
years  to  come.  Then  when  the  baby 
grows  up  so  that  he  can  do  his  own 
Kodaking,  let  him  continue  the  collec¬ 
tion  where  you  left  off. 

Your  dealer  carries  a  complete  line 
of  Kodak  albums,  from  the  Snap-Shot 
Album,  costing  fifteen  cents,  to  the 
Interchange  Album,  costing  five  dollars, 
so  that  you  are  sure  to  find  the  kind 
that  best  suits  your  needs. 

The  Interchange  Album  is  the  long¬ 
est-lived  and  is  just  the  thing  for  an 
extended  collection.  It  is  furnished 
with  50  linen  finished  leaves  to  which 
extra  leaves  may  be  added  as  desired. 

The  Kodak  Album  is  another  feature 
of  the  album  line.  There  is  no  mount¬ 
ing  necessary  in  this  album,  the  prints 
being  simply  inserted  in  pockets.  Then 
there  is  the  Tribune  Album,  the  Agrippa 
Album,  the  Arena,  the  Tiber,— you 
would  be  hard  to  please  indeed,  if  you 
could  not  be  suited  from  this  assortment. 

The  picture  that  is  worth  the  taking 
is  worth  the  keeping. 


m 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


THE  KODAK  FILM  TANK. 


Kodak  and  simplicity  have  become 
such  fast  friends  now-a-days  that  where 
you  find  the  one  you  find  the  other. 
It  is  a  friendship  which  began  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  and  has  ripened  into 
real  comradeship  through  the  years. 
To  cement  this  tie,  to  bind  the  two  so 
irrevocably  that  whenever  you  thought 
of  Kodak  you  thought  of  simplicity,  a 
little  device  called  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  came  into  existence — and  with  it 
the  expression — “daylight  all  the  way.” 

It  used  to  be  true  that  only  the  ex¬ 
perienced  photographer  could  develop 
films  properly — and  even  he  was  apt  to 
make  costly  mistakes  now  and  then. 
The  Kodak  Film  Tank  has  changed  all 
this.  Now  anybody  can  develop  his 
films — and  anybody  can  get  results 
better  than  those  obtained  by  the 
veteran  photographer  who  still  sticks  to 
the  tray.  There  is  over  twenty-five 
years  of  practical  experience  tucked 
away  in  each  one  of  these  little  tanks — 
a  valuable  heritage  for  even  the  ad¬ 
vanced  amateur  and  a  godsend  to  the 
novice. 

The  exact  time  necessary  for  devel¬ 
opment,  the  correct  use  of  the  chemicals, 
has  all  been  worked  out  by  experts — the 
amateur  cannot  go  wrong  if  he  only 
follows  the  simple  instructions.  With¬ 
out  a  dark  room,  in  broad  daylight,  the 
amateur  will  get  results  not  comparable 
with  those  secured  by  the  skilled  pho¬ 


tographer  with  his  tray — but  uniformly 
better. 

The  Kodak  Film  Tank  consists  of  a 
winding  box,  a  light-proof  apron  and  a 
heavily  nickeled  brass  solution  cup  with 
cover.  By  simply  turning  the  crank  of 
the  winding  box,  the  film,  duplex  paper 
and  light-proof  apron  are  wound  to¬ 
gether  on  a  metal  reel,  the  apron  being 
on  the  outside  and  serving  as  protection 
against  light.  The  metal  reel  contain¬ 
ing  the  film,  duplex  paper  and  apron 
may  now  be  removed  in  broad  daylight 
without  any  danger  of  the  film  becom¬ 
ing  fogged.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
solution  cup  previously  filled  with  the 
developing  solution  mixed  from  pow¬ 
ders  according  to  definite  and  simple 
directions,  where  it  is  left  for  twenty 
minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  film  is  separated  from  the 
duplex  paper  and  apron — a  very  simple 
operation — and  plunged  into  the  fixing 
bath. 

As  the  tank  is  light-proof  and  air¬ 
proof,  the  films  cannot  be  fogged  during 
development  and  are  consequently  more 
brilliant  and  of  better  printing  quality 
than  those  obtained  by  any  other 
method.  There  is  always  a  chance  of 
fogging  the  films  in  the  dark  room,  for 
few  dark  rooms  are  absolutely  perfect, 
and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  light 
may  be  leaking  in.  Sometimes  when 
the  fog  is  not  strikingly  apparent,  com¬ 
parison  between  a  negative  developed 
in  the  tank  and  one  developed  by  the 
dark  room  method  will  reveal  its  pres¬ 
ence.  The  first  will  be  crisp  and  bril¬ 
liant,  while  the  second  will  be  lifeless 
and  dull.  This  is  the  one  fact  that 
clinches  the  argument.  Putting  aside 
the  convenience  of  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank  in  which  you  can  do  your  devel¬ 
oping  in  daylight,  wherever  you  please, 
as  compared  with  the  inconvenience 
and  bother  of  the  stuffy  dark  room,  the 
fact  that  tank  development  yields  you 
the  best  possible  negatives,  is  the  one 
point  that  drives  the  story  home. 
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'Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


THE  PRICE. 

Brownie  Kodak  Film  Tank,  foruse  with 
No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  2  Folding  Pocket 
Brownie  cartridges,  complete,  .  .  $2.50 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  Vest 
Pocket  cartridges,  complete,  .  .  2.50 

2^-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
all  Kodak  or  Brownie  cartridges  hav¬ 
ing  a  film  width  of  2>2  inches  or  less, 

complete, . 3.50 

3H-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
all  Kodak  and  Brownie  cartridges  hav¬ 
ing  a  film  width  of  3J4  inches  or  less, 
complete,  ......  5.00 

5-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
all  Kodak  and  Brownie  cartridges  hav¬ 
ing  a  film  width  of  5  inches  or  less, 
complete,  ......  6.00 

7-inch  Kodak  Film  Tank,  for  use  with 
No.  5  Cartridge  Kodak  or  shorter  film 
cartridges,  complete,  .  .  .  7.50 


A  UNIVERSAL  DEVEL¬ 
OPER  WITH  THE  STAIN 
LEFT  OUT. 

A  young  photographic  friend  of  ours 
spent  the  holidays  at  the  home  of  his 
grandmother  and  was  surprised  and  a 
little  hurt  at  the  coolness  of  his  recep¬ 
tion.  “Why,  what’s  the  matter,  grand¬ 
ma?”  he  asked.  “Only  to  think,  John, 
that  you  should  become  a  cigarette 
fiend,”  she  said  sadly.  “Your  fingers 
tell  the  whole  pitiful  story.” 

Now,  of  course,  John  wasn’t  a  cigar¬ 
ette  fiend  and  the  telltale  stains  were 
caused  by  developing  solutions,  but  it 
took  a  lot  of  argument  before  grandma 
was  finally  convinced. 

When  John  came  home,  about  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  to  his  Kodak 
dealer’s  to  inquire  whether  or  not  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  developer  that 
would  not  stain  the  fingers.  “There 
certainly  is,”  was  the  dealer’s  reply, 
“Eastman  Special  Developer  will  not 
stain  the  fingers  and,  in  addition,  is  a 
most  convenient  agent  for  it’s  a  uni¬ 
versal  developer — it  may  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  both  prints  and  films.” 

Some  developers  do  stain  the  fingers, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  methods  for 
removing  the  stain  when  it  does  appear. 

(3: 
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However,  many  amateurs  refuse  to  be 
careful — all  of  us  dislike  precautionary 
measures,  anyway,  and  consequently 
the  tips  of  our  fingers  do  turn  yellow 
and  often  place  us  in  awkward  positions 
in  consequence.  Eastman  Special  De¬ 
veloper  makes  it  possible  for  the  most 
enthusiastic  photographic  amateur  to 
attend  a  dinner  party  without  wishing 
he  could  wear  his  white  gloves  right 
through  the  function. 

And  the  fact  that  Eastman  Special 
Developer  is  a  universal  developer 
makes  a  strong  appeal  because  of  its 
obvious  convenience.  The  standard 
developer  for  negatives  is  Pyro,  but 
Pyro  is  not  a  successful  agent  for  devel¬ 
oping  prints  :  the  standard  developer 
for  prints  is  Elon-Hydro,  but  Elon- 
Hydro  does  not  produce  the  best  nega¬ 
tives.  Eastman  Special  Developer  is 
a  satisfactory  developing  agent  for  films 
and,  as  a  developer  for  prints,  is  as 
good  as  the  standard,  Elon-Hydro. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  no  developer  capable  of  making 
prints  is  recommended  for  use  in  the 
tank  development  of  films,  because  the 
success  of  tank  development  is  based 
on  the  action  of  Pyro,  of  which  Eastman 
Tank  Powders  are  composed. 

Any  agent  developing  films  or  plates 
(tray  development),  lantern  slides, 
Velox,  Bromide  and  other  papers  with 
excellent  results — and  all  this  the  East¬ 
man  Special  Developer  does — has  fairly 
earned  its  right  to  be  termed  a  real 
universal  developer. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  carries  it  in  cartons 
of  five  powders  in  glass  tubes,  or  cartons 
of  six  powders,  paraffine  wrapped, 
either  carton  costing  twenty-five  cents. 

Color  your  prints 

VELOX  TRANSPARENT 
WATER  COLOR  STAMPS 

are  self  blending  and  their  use  is  simplicity  itself. 

Book  of  water  colors,  $  .25 

Complete  outfit,  ■  .75 
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KODAK 

ANASTIGMAT  f.S. 

Perfect  definition  is  always  desirable — 
extreme  speed  is  necessary  only  now  and 
then. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  f.8  is  only  a 
little  faster  than  the  best  R.  R.  lenses  but 
is  the  equal  in  definition,  flatness  of  field 
and  freedom  from  astigmatism  of  the 
most  expensive  anastigmat  lenses. 

i'  \ 

There  are  faster  lenses  than  the  Kodak 
f.S  but,  used  at  f.8,  there  are  none  better. 

A  PARTIAL  PRICE  LIST. 

No.  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  Kodak  Anastigmat 
f.8  Lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  pic¬ 
tures  x  5^, . $25.00 

No.  3,  Do.,  pictures  2%  x  4^,  -  -  -  22.50 

No.  1A,  Do.,  pictures  2>4  x  4^,  -  20.00 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  Do.,  pictures  1 fs  x  2/4,  -  10.00 

Autographic  Kodaks  at  proportionate  prices. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers’. 
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Any  negative  worth 
the  making  is  worth 
a  date  and  title . 


Autographic 
Kodak 

gives  you  permanent  and 
positive  identification  of 
each  negative.  The  occa¬ 
sion  or  place,  interesting 
facts  about  the  children,  the 
stop,  exposure  and  date,  a 
friend’s  autograph  under  his 
portrait — this  is  the  sort  of 
data  that  makes  the  auto¬ 
graphic  record  so  valuable 
for  the  future. 

The  biggest  photographic  advance  in  twenty  years  —  yet  the 
device,  itself,  is  very  simple.  Open  the  little  door  at  the  back 
of  the  Kodak,  write  your  notation,  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky 
and,  upon  development,  you  will  find  this  data  photographically 
imprinted  in  the  otherwise  wasted  space  between  the  negatives. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3^  x  in.,  -  -  -  -  $22.50 

No.  3  Do.,  Mg  x  in., . 20.00 

No.  1A  Do.,  2%  x4>4  in., . 17.50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A t  your  dealer' s. 


Negative  with  Autographic  Record . 
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The  big  link 
in  the  Kodak 
chain  of 
daylight  all 
the  way. 


THE  KODAK  FILM  TANK 

makes  fog  during  development  an  impossibility 
because  it  is  absolutely  air  tight  and  light  tight. 

And  tank  development  is  the  only  method  of 
development  that  can  be  absolutely  sate  against 
fog — the  resulting  negatives  are  crisper  and  more 
brilliant  than  those  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Develop  your  films  anywhere- — all  by  daylight 
in  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

The  experience  is  in  the  'Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer's. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition, 
the  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  will  continue 
these  pictorial  contests  until  further  notice. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  on  March  30th,  1915,  so  as  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  May  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other 
notable  pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the  same  as 
heretofore,  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS : 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  The  subject  for  this  competition  is 
“Winter  Landscapes.” 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As 
awards  are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely, 
it  is  best  to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy 
surface.  Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  sepa¬ 
rately  by  mail,  also  marking  data  on  back  of  each  print  or  mount.  Data  required 
in  this  connection :  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used. 
Also  material  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used; 
those  not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York, 
after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  the  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,” 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  March  30th. 
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Loads  in  day¬ 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D  imensions 
2%  x  45/&  x7% 
inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


A  remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3  A  proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a  tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable  release,  and  the  cam¬ 
era  is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue  —  a  book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan¬ 
tages  fully  —  the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 

3%x5yi  (post  card  size) 

pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 
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PURITY  and  Perfection  of  Emulsion  combined  with 
Scientific  Exactness  in  Manufacture  give  to 
HAMMER  PLATES  a  value  in  Speed,  Latitude 
and  all  round  Photographic  Quality  possessed  by  none 
others. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast 
(blue  label)  Plates  are  unexcelled  for  winter  work. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 


BLOTTING  PAPERS 


Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 


27  Elm  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn 
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THE  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old- 
fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  made  of  a  gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  extra  heavy  stock,  (weighing  1  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.)  The  books  are  bound  in  Leather  backs  and  comers,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  word  Photographs  is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and 
sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4J4x  5 '4  inches  -  -  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  514x8  “  -  "  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7  x  10  “  -  “  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10x12  “  -  -  “  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  1 1  x  14  “  .  “  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  largest  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out 

NOTE: — Sizes  No.  i  and  z  will  be  discontinued  when  our  present  stock  is 

exhausted,  order  now. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing 

Association,  135  w.  14th  street,  New  York 
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25 

CENTS 

WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

FOR  THE  NEXT 


MONTHS 


That  means  that  you  wiil  get  13  copies 
of  a  photographic  journal  that  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner 
in  photography. 

You  will  find  more  features  in  the 
Amateur  Weekly  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
gazine  you  can  buy  for  $1.50  per  year. 
Cash  prize  competitions’are  offered  every 
week,  articles  that  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  avoid  wasting  plates  and  paper,  a 
Print  Exchange,  many  illustrations  ac¬ 
companied  by  full  data,  Ye  Olde  Curiosi- 
tie  Shoppe,  and  many  other  features. 

When  you  send  a  print  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  want  to  know  how  it  compares 
with  other  prints  sent  in,  we  send  you  a 
rating  card,  judging  the  print  for  Com- 
positon  Pictorial  Quality,  etc.,  so  that 
you  can  find  out  where  your  faults  lie 
and  improve  them.  With  the  new  year 
other  features  are  to  be  inaugurated  of 
like  value  to  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
improve  his  photographic  work. 

We  send  no  sample  copies,  because  the 
value  of  a  magazine  cannot  be  judged 
from  one  copy.  25  cents  is  a  small  sum 
and  invested  in  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Amateur  you  will  find  it 
return  a  hundredfold.  Send  it  to-day. 

A  three  months’  trial  subscription .  $  .25 

In  Canada . 38 

Regular  subscription  price  per  year .  1.00 

In  Canada .  1.50 

Check,  U.  S.  stamp;,  money  order,  coin, 
any  convenient  form  of  remittance. 

The 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

917  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


LEARN 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

m  IN  ALL  IT'S  BRANCHES 
AND  PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

Earn  $50  to  $100  weekly 

as  a  Motion  Picture  Photographer. 
Earn  $20  to  $50  weekly  as  a  Studio 
Operator.  Newspaper  or  War  Pho¬ 
tographer,  Official  Government  Pho¬ 
tographer,  Photo-Engraver,  or  start 
a  business  of  your  own,  practically 
without  capital. 

Full  term  1  to  3  months.  No  book 
study.  Practical  demonstration.  We 
assist  you  to  positions. 

AMATEUR  COURSE  $25. 

Men  or  •women  call  or  write  for  Booklet 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  Broadway,  at  32nd  Street,  New  York 

Founded  and  directed  by  E.  Brunei., 

Hurd's  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


. •  '  •  .  •  •  ;,sfras 

Viet  it — with 
a  GOERZ! 

get  a  never- 
ng  series  of 
nt  pictures 
maximum 
pth  of  field 
d sharp  def¬ 
inition  from 
center  to  cor- 
ners\with 


LENSES  CAMERAS 

Speedy  ?  Nothingsgets  away  from  the 
They  are  standard  wirti  professionals 
with  amateurs  who  defiiand  quality  fir^ 

You  will  find  your  dealer  glad  t<Halk  Goerz  good 
to  you  NOW  —  and  the  New  Tariff  lowers  price\ 

Send  for  article,  “ The  Optics  of 

our  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Price  Catalogue 

C  P  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL 
No  000  East  34th  Street  New  York 
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“Sunlight  Shadow” 

(By  W.  I.  LINCOLN  ADAMS) 

So  long  as  the  supply  holds  out  we  will  continue  to  furnish  the  book  at 
only  one  dollar  per  copy,  with  a  new  subscription  to 

“The  Photographic  Times’’ 


Regular  price  of  “Sunlight  and  Shadow,” . $2.50 

Regular  Subscription  price  of  “The  Photographic  Times”  1.50  $4.00 

By  this  Special  Offer  we  sell  Both  for  .  .  $2.50 

which  is  the  regular  price  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  alone; 
so  you  get  The  Photographic  Times  in  this  way  for  nothing. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  left  so  you  must  send  in  your 
order  at  once  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  securing  your  Photographic 
Times  and  a  copy  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow  at  this  special  price.  This 
is  the  remainder  of  the  third  edition  of  Sunlight  and  Shadow. 


It  contains  Chapters  and  Illustrations  by  such  well-known  photographic  writers  as 

H.  P.  ROBINSON  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ  A.  HORSLEY  HINTON 

R.  EICKEMEYER,  Jr.  W.  B.  POST  J.  WELLS  CHAMPNEY 

B.  J.  FALK  ALEXANDER  BLACK  W.  A.  FRASER 

HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  SERMONETA 

and  the  MARQUIS  DE  ALFARRAS 


It  covers  the  field  fully,  as  shown  by  the  following  CONTENTS 


The  Choice  of  Subject 
Landscape  Without  Figures 
Landscape  W4th  Figures 
Foregrounds 
The  Sky 


Out-Door  Portraits  and 
Groups 

The  Hand  Camera 
Instantaneous  Photography 
Winter  Photography 


Marines 

Photography  at  Night 
Lighting  in  Portraiture 
Photographing  Children 
Art  in  Grouping 


Printed  on  heavy  wood-cut  paper,  with  liberal  margins  and  gilt  edges. 
Beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  art  canvas,  with  gilt  design. 


Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  'West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 


WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills*  Holyoke,  Mass. 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 

“MnrtiC  Hotting 

THE  ORIGINAL 

THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 

MADE  DY 

AUirntarlr  flaprr  fWanufartitnag  (£n. 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and 
examples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadbv,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn, 
Rev.  D.  G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavin,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M. 
Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver, 
and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated : 

Introductory  and  Historical 
The  Dark  Room 
The  C  amera 

The  Optics  of  Photography  (in  3  Parts) 

On  Selecting  a  Lens 
Focusing  the  Image 
The  Laws  of  Pictorial  Composition 
Exposure 

Development  of  the  Negative 
Time  Development 

The  Chemical  Theory  of  Exposure  and  Develop¬ 
ment 

Orthochromatic  Photography 
Indoor  Photography 
Portraiture  :  Materials 
Portraiture  :  Lighting  and  Posing 
Portraiture  :  General  Remarks 
Architectural  Photography 
Architectural  Interiors 
Defects  in  the  Negative  and  their  Remedy 
Gelatino-Chloride  Printing-Out  Paper 
Collodion,  Albumen  and  other  Silver  Papers 
Platinotype 

Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers 
The  Carbon  Process 
The  Gum-Bichromate  Process 
Oil  Processes 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half 
red  leather.  Price,  $2.00.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid, 

on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  "West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 


Miscellaneous  Printing  Processes 

Hand  Cameras 

Reflex  Cameras 

Stereography 

Enlarging 

Lantern  Slides 

Photo -Micrography 

The  Pinhole  Camera 

The  Wet-Plate  Process 

Emulsions  for  Dry  Plates  and  Films 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours 

Three-Colour  Negatives 

The  Lippmann  Process  in  Practice 

The  Colour  Salt 

Animated  Photography 

Photo-Engraving,  Collotype,  Etc. 

Retouching 

Photography  by  the  X-Rays 

Appendices  : 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 
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(ID 

STAM 

P  E  D 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 
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Saturday  With  My  Camera 

By 

STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  M.A.D.,Sc. 

JUST  the  book  for  the  Am¬ 
ateur.  Its  444  pages  are  full 
of  helpful  hints  covering  all 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  prac¬ 
tical  diagrams  and  plates.  For¬ 
mulae  are  given  for  many  diffe¬ 
rent  processes.  A  new  field  is 
opened  for  the  amateur  who 
previously  had  hesitated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  proceed  on  new  subjects. 

AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

For  the  beginner  or  the  advanced  worker  in  photography 
The  retail  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50 

As  a  special  inducement  we  will  include 
Saturday  With  My  Camera  ($1.50),  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  ($1.50)  for  .... 

OR 

A  year’s  subscription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
($3.00),  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  ($1.50),  andSatur-  qn 
day  With  My  Camera  ($1.50)  for 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


*2.50 
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mb 


Jh's>  P<MV. 

of  ilke. 


whether  It  he  In  the 
office  or  on  the  roach 
DAINTY  as  Its  name,  but 
strong,  durable,  and  convenient 
Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased  gold  bands0 
Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Price,  $2.50. 

STYLES  <&  CASH,  135  Wo  14th  St  NEW  YORK 


WRENN’S 


LINTLESS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
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The  Three  Papers  of 
the  Amateur 

“Velour  Black”  “Brome  Black”  “Grallo” 


“I  have  had 
splendid  success 
with  your  Ve¬ 
lour  Black. 
Couldn’t  be  bet¬ 
ter.  Enclosed 
find  one  dollar 
for  which  please 
send  me  some 
different  grades 
of  Velour 
Black.” 


“The  results  with 
Brome  Black  were 
excellent.  For 
many  of  my!  nega¬ 
tives  it  was  too  con¬ 
trasty,  but  for  the 
weak  ones  it  was 
ideal.  One  nega¬ 
tive  that  I  had  the 
company  that  does 
the  best  work  in 
town  enlarged, gave 
a  print  on  Brome 
Black  that  was  far 
superior  to  the  en¬ 
largement  that  I 
had  received.  If  it 
were  not  for  the 
speed  of  the  paper, 
1  would  use  it  for 


many 

prints.” 


contact 


“  Kindly  mail 
me  one  dozen 
4%x6^2  or  4x6 
Soft  Graffo.  I 
tried  this  paper 
of  which  you 
sentmeasample 
a  short  time  ago 
on  a  Kodak  por¬ 
trait  of  a  child 
and  it  comes 
head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  over  , 

and . 

developed  in 
same  tray.” 


TRIAL  ORDER:  1  dozen  8x10  Velour  Black  or  Brome  Black  or 
3  dozen  4x5  Graffo  sent  prepaid  for  remittance  of  50  cents 

Also  one  enlargement  8x10  from  your  own 
film  prepaid  for  remittance  of  25  cents 

Rochester  Photo  Works,  Inc., 

65  Atlantic  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


VI.  I'  ;!,  I; !!-'' 
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For  Winter’s  Dark  Days 


When  the  light  is  feeble  for  details  in  shadow  and  the 
background  is  comparatively  over-lighted  by  the  snow 
—these  are  the  times  that  prove  the  possibilities  of  the 

tyauscli  |o  m  \fje\ ss 

Tessar  [ens 

11  MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT” 

You  can  rely  on  a  Tessar  for  a  clear,  crisp  image  and 
uniform  illumination  to  the  extreme  corners. 

The  Tessar  Ic  has  three  times  the  speed  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rectilinear,  while  the  Tessar  lib  is  almost  twice  as 
fast  as  usual  rectilinear  lenses.  The  Tessar  lib  offers 
a  very  wide  range  of  usefulness  for  instantaneous  work 
and  can  be  adapted  to  almost  any  make  of  camera. 

Valuable  information  on  lenses  sent  on  request.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  trying  out  a  Tessar  on  your  camera. 

gausch  &  jpmb  Optical  (o. 

626  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.V. 

Leading  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Stereo  Prism  Field  Glasses,  Projection  Lanterns  ( Balopticons,), 
Microscopes,  Engineering  Instruments,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  other  high  grade  optical  products 

_ _ ____S 
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